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Guite-States Prison Association. 





TueE objects of the United-States Prison Association are, — 
I. To sustain a Missionary to visit Prisons. 


II. To aid Discharged Prisoners. 


III. To keep up a monthly publication devoted to Prison Discipline. 
IV. To see that suitable labor is introduced into our Jails. 


Maine. — Prof. T. C. Upnam, Brunswick. 
New Hampshire. — Rev. B. M. Tinxot- 
80N, Manchester. 


Vermont. — Hiram Harzow, Warden of | 


State Prison, Winsor. 
Massachusetts. — Cuas. Spar, Boston, 
Editor ‘ Prisoners’ Friend.’ 


Rhode Island. — Rey. Francis Way- | 


LAND, Providence. 
Connecticut. — Hon. 
Hartford. 
New York.-- Amos Pruszury, Albany. 


Paiipe Rip.ey, 


New Jersey. — Rey. Dr. Murray, Eliza- | 


bethtown. 

Pennsylvania. — Hon. Judge Ketty, 
Philade!phia. 

Delaware. — Hon. ALFrep P. Rosinson, 
Georgetown. 

Maryland. — Rev. G. T, Fuanpers, Bal- 
timore. 

Virginia. — Josrern Jounson, Governor, 
Richmond. 

North Carolina. — Rey. Horr Barn, 
Goldsboro’. 


South Carolina. — Prof. Lienra. 
Georgia, — Rev. Jas. Parks, Lafayette. 
Florida, — Rey. Josuva 8. Vann, Car- 
rollton. 
Alabama. — Hon. B. F. Porter. 
Mississippi. — Rev. D. B. Cuayron. 
Louisiana. — Key. Taropore Cxapp, 
New Orleans. 
Texas. — Hon. Sam. Hovston. 
Arkansas.— Exvias N.Conway,Governor. 
Tennessee.— ANDREW J OHNSON,Governor. 
Kentucky. — Rev. Mr. Haywarp. 
Ohio. — Hon. Satmon P. Coase. 
Michigan. — Rev. Mr. Stesnins, Utica. 
Indiana. — Rev. W. Cuapuin, Deed’s 
Creek. 
Illinois. — Rey. J. P. AvERItx. 
Missouri. — Rey. T. Asporrt. 
Towa. — Rev. H. 8. MArsue. 
Wisconsin. — Gen. Gains, Warden of 
State Prison, Waupun. 
California. — Rev. Mr. Upson, 
Washington, D.C. — Hon, Tostas Pur- 
RINGTON, 


CaHarues Spzar, Secretary, 


Office of the ‘ Prisoners’ Friend,’ 93, Summer Street, Boston. 





A REGULAR COURSE OF EXERCISES 


Ee 


GYMNASTICS AND CALISTHENICS, 


GIVEN DAILY, AT THE 


BOYLSTON GYMNASIUM, 


Cor. Boylston and Washington Streets. 


Professor P. STEWART, Jun., and Miss EMMA J. STEWART. 


These exercises are taught daily by Prof. Srewarrt, and his Assistant, Miss Euma 
J. Srewarr, at his Gymnasium, corner of Boylston and Washington Streets. 


STANDING COMMITTEE, 
Francis Garpyer, Francis 8. Wittiams, Taomas Cusnina, Jun. 


P. STEWART, Jun., Proprieror. 
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INTERVIEW WITH GALILEO IN PRISON. 
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LTON’S INTERVIBW WITH GALILEO IN PRISON. 
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OBJECTS OF MY LABORS. 


THE following objects are embraced in my labors. It will be 
seen that the field is large. My aims are not sectarian; and there- 


fore all are invited to aid in the work in which I am engaged : — 


I. To visit Prisons. 
II. To see that suitable Matrons are appointed where females 
are committed. 
III. To see that each prisoner is supplied with the Bible and 
other suitable books. 
IV. To impart religious instruction to prisoners. 
V. To Visit the Courts. 
VI. Yo visit families who have friends or relatives in prison. 
VII. To provide counsel for prisoners who may be charged with 
crime, whether guilty or innocent. 
VIII. To encourage reformed prisoners, after their discharge 
from confinement, to procure employment. 
IX. To assist Young Men and Women, who fall into tempta- 
tion for the first time in our cities, to return to their homes. 
X. To procure suitable places for Vagrant Girls. 
XI. To deliver public Lectures on the Best Modes of Prevent- 
ing Crime. 
XII. To open a corespondence with the friends of Prison Dis- 


cipline, both in this country and in Europe. 

XIII. To keep up a Monthly Magazine devoted to the whole 
subject of Crime in all its various bearings. 

XIV. To see that suitable labor is intfoduced into our prisons, 
and that our Jails especially should be made to sustain, at least, 
their own expenses. 
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IMPRISONMENT OF EMINENT MEN. 


GALILEO GALILEI. 


GaLILEO GaLiILer was born at Pisa, on the 15th of 
February, 1564. He descended from a noble family of Flo- 
rence. His enemies, in their malice, questioned the legiti- 
macy of his birth. Rossi seems to have started this 
allegation. Many others followed him, but without very 
probable grounds; for the records of Pisa and Florence 
have been searched, and the dates show that the mother, 
a noble lady of Florence, was married eighteen months 
previous to his birth." His brother, Vincenzo Galilei, who 
was a man of learning and good sense, desired that Galileo 
should devote himself to the study of medicine.f ‘To this 


* Erythneus, ‘Pinacotheca,’ vol. i. Salisbury’s Life of Galileo. Nelli, 
Vita di Gal. Galilei. 

+ According to John Hawkins, the father of Galileo was a noble Florentine, 
named Vincentro Galilei, and author of a most learned and valuable work 
entitled ‘ Dialogo della Musica antica et moderna,’ printed at Florence in 1581 
and 1602; and also of a tract entitled ‘Discorso intorno all’ Opere del Zer- 
lino.’ — History of Music, voli. p. 29. 
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end, he was matriculated in the University of Pisa. But 
he entered into this work with great reluctance, as Viviani, 
his pupil, friend, and panegyrist, declares ‘ he was especially 
disgusted with the obscure and uncouth phraseology in 
which medical productions were written.’ 

He was early opposed to the Aristotelian philosophy, 
which was then universally taught. He soon became ob- 
noxious to the professors, who vainly endeavored to lull 
him into quietness by a quotation from the philosopher. 
He was soon considered as an innovator and a visionary, 
because, says M. Londi, ‘in that city, as elsewhere, on étoit 
péripatélticien @ bruler” Weary of opposition, he gladly 
accepted an invitation, in 1592, to Padua, to fill the chair 
of professor of mathematics in the celebrated University of 
that city. Such were the feelings of those who had treated 
him unkindly, that they expressed a wish that he would 
forget their conduct, and return. Yielding all feelings of 
resentment, he meditated a return; and, meanwhile, Cosmo 
Il., Grand Duke of Tuscany, appointed him professor of 
philosophy and mathematics in the University of Pisa. He 
was then twenty-five years of age. 

We cannot, of course, follow out minutely the various 
incidents in the life of the great philosopher; therefore we 
pass at once to a consideration of the crime with which he 
was charged, and his condemnation. Approving of the 
Copernican system, he defended it; and, in his public lee- 
tures, he boldly asserted the stability of the sun, and the 
mobility of the earth. This was considered a direct con- 
tradiction of many passages of Holy Writ; and he was 
accused of heresy. Even the pulpit was disgraced by a 
personal attack on him. He endeavored to defend himself 
by saying that the expressions of the Bible, in relation to 
Astronomical Sciences, were used in conformity to ancient 
notions and prejudices. He then urged that the passage 
brought against him was of a similar nature with one in 
Job xxxvii. 18, where it is said that the heavens were 
strong, and like a polished mirror. Elihu, he thought, 
spoke according to the system of Ptolemy. Much stress 
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was laid upon the staying of the sun by Joshua, in order 
to prove that the sun moved.” 

A great many arguments were offered to prove the incor- 
rectness of Galileo’s theory concerning the stability of the 
sun, and the mobility of the earth. Among others, it was 
said that ‘hell is in the centre of the earth, and in it is 
a fire tormenting the damned; therefore it is absolutely 
necessary that the earth is immovable.’ Galileo then quotes 
Gregory, book iv. Dial., chap. 42, who thought ‘hell might 
be under the earth;’ and also St. Thomas, in Opusce. x. 
art. 31, who said,‘ Where hell is, whether in the centre of 
the earth or at the surface, does not, in my opinion, relate 
to any article of faith’ In this point of the controversy, 
the theologians seemed much more anxious to save their 
place of punishment than to admit the truth of the astro- 
nomical theory of Galileo. The whole controversy now, 
in the light of modern times, appears contemptible. Gali- 
leo was brought to trial before His Holiness and the Most 
Eminent Lords Cardinal of the supreme and universal 


Inquisition, and condemned on the two following propo- 
sitions : — 


I. The proposition that the Sun is in the centre of the 
world, and immovable from its place, is absurd, philosophi- 
cally false, and formally heretical, because it is expressly 
contrary to the Holy Scripture. 

II. The proposition that the Earth is not the centre of 
the world, nor immovable, but that it moves, and also with 
a diurnal motion, is also absurd and philosophically false, 
and, theologically considered at least, erroneous in faith. 


* Thomas Paine, in endeavoring to invalidate the authority of Scripture, 
quotes, in the second part of the ‘ Age of Reason,’ the passage in Josh. xi. 
11,12. Wakefield, in his learned and spirited Reply, does not defend the 
passage on the ground taken by Galileo before the Inquisition ; which, in fact, 
would have but little influence with that dread tribunal. He considers the 
whole passage as a poetical embellishment borrowed from the book of Jashir, 
which he supposes was a collection of poetic songs in celebration of the extraor- 
dinary achievements of the Israelitish armies. — Memoir of the Life of Gilbert 
Wakefield, vol. ii. p. 31. London: 1804. 

VOL. IX. 18 
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The Inquisition also decreed that his book should be 
published, the title whereof was ‘ ‘The Dialogues of Galileo 
Galilei on the two principal Systems of the World, the 
Ptolemaic and Copernican.’ 

The sentence pronounced was: ‘ 'T'o the formal prison 
of the Holy Office for a period determinable at our plea- 
sure. And, by way of solitary penance, we order you, 
during the next three years, to recite, once a week, the 
seven penitential psalms; reserving to ourselves the power 
of moderating, commuting, or taking off, the whole or 
part of the said punishment and penance.’ * 

It is generally conceded that Galileo was not thrown 
into the prisons of the Inquisition, but that he was al- 
lowed to live beneath the hospitable roofs of his friends in 
Florence, Rome, and Siena. Yet some think that he was 
pining in the damp and gloom of a dungeon, when visited 
by Milton in 1639. Voltaire says that he was mis en prison. 
It is more than probable that Milton found him in his villa 
at Arcetri. He was then blind,} and worn down, as Grotius 


describes him, with age, persecutions, and infirmities,} but 
free from personal restrictions. 

Of the abjuration of Galileo we cannot give an opinion, 
save that the language was undoubtedly drawn up by his 
enemies, and is therefore much stronger than it otherwise 


would have been. Our object is not so much, in these 
sketches, to enter into a labored view of the various 


* It is said, that, when Galileo rose from his knees, he stamped upon the 
earth, and said, in a whisper, to one of his friends, ‘ Z pur si muove !’ — «It 
does move, though!’ — Life of Galileo, Lib. Useful Knowledge, part ii. p. 63. 

t Speaking of this great calamity, Galileo breaks forth in the following 
pious ejaculation to a dear friend: * Alas! your dear friend and servant has 
become totally and irreparably blind; so that this heaven, this earth, this 
universe, which, with wonderful observations, I had enlarged a hundred 
thousand times beyond the belief of by-gone ages, henceforward to me is 
shrunk into the narrow space which I myself fill in it. So it pleases God: it 
shall, therefore, please me also.’ 

{ Senex is, optime de universo meritus, morbo fractus, insuper et animi 
wgritudine, haud multum nobis vite suze promittit ; quare prudentie erit 
arripere tempus, dum tanto doctore uti licet. — Grotii Epist. 964. 
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motives of the Eminent Men who have been imprisoned; 
but to give simple historical sketches of the crimes alleged 
against them, and their sufferings. 

The invention of the microscope, of the pendulum, cf 
the thermometer, of the geometrical compasses, and of the 
hydrostatic balance, have been ascribed to Galileo. , 

We should love to follow out the history of this wonder- 
ful man; but our limits forbid; and we hasten, therefore, to 
the closing scenes of his eventful life. He continued in 
his rural retreat at Arcetri, surrounded with ‘ ever-during 
dark. Finally, oppressed with a weight of years and 
infirmities, he sunk into his grave in the year 1641, the 
same year in which Sir Isaac Newton (who was to per- 
fect so many of his inventions, and illustrate many of his 
discoveries) was born. As this sun set in its full-orbed 
splendor, another arose, equally brilliant, to carry on the 
great work. How wonderfully does Heaven raise up advo- 
cates for the promulgation of truth! The law that governs 
the heavenly bodies is not more sure than that God will 
raise up, as ages roll on, great minds and noble spirits to 
awaken and instruct the world. Imprisonment and chains 
may await them; but truth and the human soul no power 
can conquer, chain, or‘imprison. How admirably did Mont- 
gomery, in his tedious hours of imprisonment in York Cas- 
tle, express the thought ! — 


‘ Blest with freedom unconfined, 
Dungeons cannot hold the soul : 
Who can chain the immortal mind? 
None but He who spans the pole.’ 


What a grand thought it is, that, amidst all these angry 
discussions respecting the movement of the heavenly bodies 
all were moving on, each in its appropriate orbit, undis- 
turbed; for ever shouting their grand old anthem as in the 
beginning, when ‘the morning stars sang together for joy,’ 
and God declared it was all very good! 

The concluding scene in the life of this distinguished 
man ought not to be passed over. When it was known 
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in Florence that the hour of his dissolution was approach- 
ing, the Grand Duke Ferdinando IL, and his brother, the 
Cardinal Leopold, hastened to Arcetri, and, seating them- 
selves beside the bed of the expiring philosopher, endea- 
vored to mitigate his sufferings by tender and soothing 
attentions; strengthening his confidence in the imercy of 
his Maker by pious exhortations, and occasionally wiping 
the sweat from his venerable brow. What a sad truth is 
here revealed! At the ebbing-out of the life of the 
reformer, who had been imprisoned and been long in ‘ ever- 
during dark, even the imperial hand could wipe the cold 
sweat from his brow! Alas that the Reformer should so 
seldom be prized by only a few choice friends, till the cup 
of life is nearly drank; till the vase that holds the treasure 


begins to be broken, and the spirit, crushed to earth, begins 


to feel its own immortality!* We close with an extract 


from the Address of Edward Everett, entitled ‘ The Utili- 
ties of Astronomy. Speaking of his visit to Florence, he 
says, — 


‘ But, among all fascinations addressed to the sense, the memory, 
and the heart, there was none to which I more frequently gave a 
meditative hour, during a year’s residence, than to the spot where 
Galileo Galilei sleeps beneath the marble floor of Santa Croce; no 
building on which I gazed with greater reverence than I did upon 
the modest mansion at Arcetri, villa at once and prison, in which 
that venerable sage, by command of the Inquisition, passed the 
sad closing years of his life, the beloved daughter on whom he 
had depended to smooth his passage to the grave laid there before 
him; the eyes with which he had discovered worlds before un- 
known quenched in blindness, — 


* «The world, we fear, has ever shown but small favor to its teachers. 
Hunger and nakedness, perils and reviling, the prison, the cross, the poison- 
chalice, have, in most times and countries, been the market-price it has offered 
for wisdom, — the welcome with which it has greeted those who came to 
enlighten and purify it. Homer and Socrates and the Christian Apostles be- 
long to old days; but the world’s martyrology was not, completed with these. 
Roger Bacon and Galileo languish in priestly dungeons; Tasso pines in the 
cell of a mad-house; Camoens dies begging in the streets of Lisbon. ‘So 
neglected,” “so persecuted, they the prophets,”’ not in Judea only, but in all 
places where men have been.’ — Carlyle. 
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‘* Ahime! quegli occhi si sun fatti oscuri, 
Che vider pid di tutti i tempi antichi, 
E luce fur dei secoli futuri.”’ 


‘That was the house, ‘‘ where,” says Milton (another of those 
of whom the world was not worthy), “I found and visited the 
famous Galileo, grown old,—a prisoner to the Inquisition, for 
thinking on astronomy otherwise than as the Dominican and 
Franciscan licensers thought.”’ (Prose Works, vol. i. p. 313.) 
Great Heavens! what a tribunal, what a culprit, what a crime! 
Let us thank God, my friends, that we live in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Of all the wonders of ancient and modern art, — statues 
and paintings and jewels and manuscripts, the admiration and the 
delight of ages, — there was nothing which I beheld with more 
affectionate awe than that poor rough tube, a few feet in length, 
the work of his own hands; that very “optic glass,” through 
which the ** Tuscan Artist”? viewed the Moon, — 


*« At evening, from the top of Fesolé 
Or in Valdarno, to descry new lands, 
Rivers, or mountains, in her spotty globe ;’’ — 


that poor spy-glass (for it is scarcely more), through which the 
human eye first distinctly beheld the surface of the Moon; first 
discovered the phases of Venus, the satellites of Jupiter, and the 
seeming handles of Saturn; first penetrated the dusky depths of 
the heavens ; first pierced the clouds of visual error, which, from the 
creation of the world, involved the system of the Universe. 

‘There are occasions in life in which a great mind lives years 
of rapt enjoyment in a moment. I can fancy the emotions of 
Galileo, when, first raising the newly constructed telescope to the 
heavens, he saw fulfilled the grand prophecy of Copernicus, and 
beheld the planet Venus crescent like the Moon. It was such 
another moment as that when the immortal printers of Mentz 
and Strasburg received the first copy of the Bible into their 
hands, the work of their divine art; like that when Columbus, 
through the gray dawn of the 12th of October, 1492 (Copernicus, 
at the age of eighteen, was then a student at Cracow), beheld the 
shores of San Salvador; like that when the law of gravitation 
first revealed itself to the intellect of Newton; like that when 
Franklin saw, by the stiffening fibres of the hempen cord of his 
kite, that he held the lightning in his grasp; like that when Lever- 
rier received back from Berlin the tidings that the predicted planet 
was found. 

‘ Yes, noble Galileo, thou art right: “* E pur st muove !”” — “It 
does move!”’ Bigots may make thee recant it; but it moves never- 
theless. Yes, the earth moves, and the planets move, and the 
mighty waters move, and the great sweeping tides of air move, 
and the empires of men move, and the world of thought moves 
ever onward and upward to higher facts and bolder theories. The 


18* 
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Inquisition may seal thy lips; but they can no more stop the pro- 
gress of the great truth propounded by Copernicus, and demon- 
strated by thee, than they can stop the revolving earth. 

‘Close now, venerable sage, that sightless, fearful eye; it has 
seen what man never saw before; it has seen enough. Hang up 
that poor little spy-glass; it has done its work. Not Herschel 
nor Rosse have comparatively done more. Franciscans and Do- 
minicans deride thy discoveries now: but the time will come, when, 
from two hundred observatories in Europe and America, the glo- 
rious artillery of science shall nightly assault the skies ; but they 
shall gain no conquests in those glittering fields before which 
thine shall be forgotten. Rest in peace, great Columbus of the 
heavens! like him scorned, persecuted, broken-hearted. In other 
ages, in distant hemispheres, when the votaries of science, with 
solemn acts of consecration, shall dedicate their stately edifices 
to the cause of know!edge and truth, thy name shall be mentioned 
with honor.’ 


SONNET ON GALILEO, 


Was this calm, cold, Saturnian aspect thine, 
O wise Galileo! reader of the stars ? 
And did those orbs, which stony blindness mars, 
Behold, with science subtile, skilled, and fine, 
The throng of heaven-star-ciphered mysteries, 
Drawing from thence the secrets of the skies ? 
And did they hope that thus they could infold 
What heaven’s ‘ eternal hollow’ could not hold ? 
Blind and imprisoned one, look up! rejoice ! 
Not learnéd Plato in the Grecian grove 
Could own a broader state, nor sovereign Jove 
Send to his lips serene a loftier voice 
To freeze a wicked age with awful fear, 

Than those deep eyes of thine, of iron hue severe. 


Nore. 


To assist those who choose to follow out the eventful life of the subject 
of our sketch, we refer them to the following works: Landi, Hist. de la 
Litt. d’ Italie, lib. xxx. art. 2. Bacon, Syl. Sylv. cent. viii. It. Mag. art. xii. 
Todd, Poetical Works of John Milton, vol. i. Life, p. xxv. Lond. 1801. I 
Caffé di Milano, tom. ii. p. 17. Elog. degli Uom. Dlust. Tosc., tom. iii. 
p. 343-362. Fabbroni, Elog. d’ alcuni illust. Italiani. Pisa, 1784. Voltaire, 
‘La Pucelle,’ ch. iii. Memoirs of Alessandro Tassoni, author of ‘La Secchia 
Rapita, or the Rape of the Bucket;’ interspersed with occasional Notices of 
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his Literary Contemporaries, and a General Outline of his various Works ; also 
an Appendix, containing Biographical Sketches of Ottavio Rinuccini, Galileo 
Galilei, Gabriello Chiabrera, Battista Guanini, and an inedited Poem of Torq uato 
Tasso. With additional Notes, and the Author’s Preface; by the late Joseph 
Walker, Esq., M.R.L.A. Edited by Samuel Walker. London: Longman, 
Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown. 1815. Pp.316. See also Library of Useful 
Knowledge: Lives of Eminent Persons, consisting of Galileo, Kepler, Newton, 
Mahomet, Wolsey, Sir E. Coke, Lord Somers, Caxton, Blake, Adam Smith, 
Niebuhr, Sir C. Wren, and Michael Angelo. London: Baldwin and Cradock, 
Paternoster Row. 1823. 


THE POWER OF KINDNESS. 


I was travelling through Orleans, says Diderot, accompanied 
by an officer. Nothing was talked of in the town but what had 
lately happened to an inhabitant of the name of Le Pelletier, a 
man who showed the deepest commiseration for the poor; so that, 
after having, by his great liberality, exhausted a considerable for- 
tune, he was reduced to a state of poverty himself. 

Though he had barely sufficient for his daily wants, he still per- 
sisted in the benevolent labors he had undertaken; and went from 
door to door, seeking from the superfluities of others that assist- 
ance for the destitute which it was no longer in his power to 
bestow. 

The poor and well-informed persons had but one opinion of the 
conduct of this individual: but many rich men, who wasted their 
substance in riotous feastings, and journeys to Paris, looked upon 
him as a madman; and his near relations treated him as a lunatic 
who had foolishly spent his wealth. 

While refreshing ourselves at the inn, a number of loiterers 
had assembled round a man who was speaking, — a hairdresser,— 
and were earnestly addressing him. ‘ You were present: do tell 
us how it was.’ 

‘Willingly, gentlemen,’ replied he; and appeared as impatient 
to relate, as they were to hear, the following narrative : — 

‘Mons. Aubertot, one of my customers, whose house faces 
the church, was standing at his door when Mons. Le Pelletier 
accosted him: ‘‘ Monsieur, can you give me nothing for my 
friends ?’’ (thus he called the poor.) 

** Not to-day, sir.” 

‘Mons. Le Pelletier added, ‘‘ Oh, if you but knew for whom I 
ask your charity! ‘There is a poor woman, —a distressed mother, 
— who has not a rag to wrap round her new-born babe!” 

‘*T cannot, to- day ha 
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‘** There is a daughter, who, though young, has for a long time 
maintained her father and her mother; but now she wants work, 
and starves.” 

***T cannot, Mons. Le Pelletier; I cannot afford it.” 

‘There is a poor working-man, who earns his bread by hard 
labor: he has just broken his leg by a fall from a scaffolding.” 

‘** But, sir, I cannot afford it, I assure you.” 

*** Pray, pray, Mons. Aubertot, allow yourself to be moved: oh, 
have compassion!” 

‘**T cannot, sir; I cannot afford it.” 

*** My good, good, merciful Mons. Aubertot”’ 

«Mons. Le Pelletier, I beg you will leave me. When I wish 
to give, you know I do not need to be entreated.” 

‘Saying these words, he passed into his warehouse. Mons. 
Le Pelletier soon followed him to his warehouse, to his back shop, 
and then into his apartment. Here Mons. Aubertot, exasperated 
by his continual and pressing entreaties, lifted his hand and struck 
him. The blow was received. The hero of Christian charity 
smiled, and, with a bright, smiling look, exclaimed, ‘* Well, that 
for me; but the poor, — what for the poor ?’’’ 

[At ‘these words, all present expressed their admiration by a 
burst of applause, and the feeling of some produced tears. | 

The officer with whom I was had the presumption to exclaim, 
‘Mons. Le Pelletier is but a poltroon; and, had I been there, this 
sabre would have obtained satisfaction for him. A blow, indeed! 
—a blow!’ 

The hairdresser replied, ‘I presume, sir, you would not have 
allowed the insolent offender time to acknowledge his fault.’ 

* No, indeed!’ 

‘Well, sir, Mons. Aubertot, when he saw such a benevolent 
spirit, burst into tears, fell at the feet of the injured man, offered 
him his purse, and a thousand times asked his forgiveness.’ 

‘But what of that?’ said the officer, his hand upon his sabre, 
and his countenance inflamed with anger. ‘I would have cut off 
the ears of Mons. Aubertot.’ 

I then answered calmly, ‘ You, sir, are a soldier: Mons. Le 
Pelletier is a Christian!’ 

These few plain words had a wonderful effect. The street re- 
sounded with applause ; and I said within myself, ‘ How much more 
dignified are we with the gospel in our heart, than when we would 
maintain, at the point of the sword, that imaginary idol, that vain 
phantom, which the world calls honor!’ 





Oxp age, thine evening twilight, for him who has a Saviour, 
blends so undistinguished with the sunrise, that there is scarcely 
a night between. — Professor Tholuck. 














JUVENILE OFFENDERS IN FRANCE. 


Des Enfants dans les Prisons et devant la Justice. By M. Vinatrinier, Head of the 
Medical Staff of the Prisons of Rouen. 


Ir is remarkable that the law of France recognizes no 
age of innocence,—no age at which the ‘eternal law of 
nature forbids the notion that crime could be premeditated.’ 
M. Vingtrinier well remarks, ‘ If there were established in the 
jurisprudence of France, as in that of other nations, a pre- 
emption in favor of innocence within a certain age, and a 
period of life were limited before which it should be illegal 
to authorize criminal prosecution, what a difference would 
instantly be made in the destinies of innumerable wretched 
children, whom public opinion well knows to be far more 
objects for pity than for punishment!’ 

The amount of delinquency chargeable in France upon 
the class of juvenile offenders is as follows: The number 
at the present moment in the various penitentiaries and cor- 
rectionary establishments of France is 10,000, being pre- 
cisely one-fifth of the entire prison population ; the number 
of male and female adults being 50,000. ‘The increase, 
during the last eighteen years, of juvenile offenders, from 
1837 to 1854, dividing the eighteen years into periods of six, 
is, for the first period, 11,307; the second, 20,995; the third, 
39,198: being, in eighteen years, 71,500 acquitted and 
detained, — acquittés et détenus ; which means, singularly 
enough, in the law of France, to be acquitted, and yet 
detained in some correctional establishment! 

In the month of December, 1852, the number of young 
détenus in the various houses of correction were 6,443; of 
whom 2,284 were condemned for mendicity and vagrancy, 
3,404 for the smallest and most insignificant thefts, and 115 
for incendiarism and murder. For these M. Vingtrinier 
contends that the physician, the schoolmaster, the priest or 
curé, should be called, rather than the judge. Physical, 
intellectual, and moral wants lie at the sources of all this 
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evil amongst the juvenile population of the community; 
and physical, intellectual, and moral education should be 
called in to remedy it, — at all events, in a great degree, and 
before punishment is inflicted. 

Singularly enough, there is but one form of procedure in 
France, in the case of the infant and the adult! The code 
requires that the judge should act towards a child of four 
years old, arrested for begging or vagrancy, the same as 
towards citizens of any age perfectly acquainted with the 
provisions of the law! The very terms are identical; and 
the legal formula is the same. He is, according to the 
orthodox formula, charged with having no dwelling-place ; 
with having begged, though able-bodied; and with having 
begged in company. 'These are the terms, and the forms of 
procedure. ‘There is something horribly ludicrous in the 
fact of having begged, though able-bodied, being made a 
reproach against a wretched child. Just think of an infant, 
face to face with justice, in France; a wretched urchin, 
perchance of five or eight years old, examined and cross- 
examined by the judge, who has to receive the most unin- 
telligible answers from the poor little ignorant culprit! 
Really, it would seem as if the laws of a great nation were 
made for something more serious. But the miserable farce 
does not end here. ‘The letter of the law having specified 
no age at which a child is doli incapaz, it is left to the 
judge to declare, up to the age of sixteen years, ‘ that there 
has been absence of discernment; which declaration really 
means the prisoner’s acquittal, and detention in a house of 
correction.’ | 

Still further. Suppose a family of honest laborers are 
desirous of rescuing an infantile member from the grasp 
of the law: what steps must they take? They must instruct 
the accused, a child of six or seven years of age, to declare 
that it will ‘appeal to the Court of Cassation.’ This act 
they cannot perform: the child must do it for himself. The 
poor child, just pronounced by the bench to have committed 
some ‘crime’ because it wanted the ‘discernment’ required 
to prevent it from committing it, must take upon itself the 
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doing of an act which presupposes education and responsi- 
bility! ‘To adopt the words of M. Vingtrinier, — 


‘The child must assert those civil rights which belong to the 
adult, and gravely declare to the prison-porter, and then to 
the clerk of the court, that he is not satisfied with the sentence of 
his judges, and is minded to make use of his power of appeal ! 
No counsel, be it noted, can assist the child in this so eminently 
serious a step; the taking of which does, however, necessarily 
imply discernment.’ 


To quote further from M. Vingtrinier: — 


‘To the Court of Cassation the wretched babe has means afforded 
him of applying. No huissier can refuse his ministry to the infant 
to assign witnesses, whether in Police or Assize,Court; nor can 
any barrister of the Court de Cassation refuse to sign the demand 
for an appeal, which an infant, no matter of what age, may be 
directed to bring to him. All refusal or evasion upon these points 
is the more impossible; inasmuch as, when the delinquent is brought 
up to the Assize Court, the president of that court is obliged, under 
pain of nullity of the whole proceedings, to acquaint the prisoner 
officially with the right accorded by law of making his appeal 
within three days.’ 


The sentence of a child in France presents one of those 
wondrous anomalies which seldom occur in any other 
country. .The child is ‘acquitted, and detained’ in cus- 
tody, — acquitté et détenu; proclaimed incapable of evil, 
because incapable of judgment, yet made to bear a penalty 


the consequences of which almost necessarily incapacitate 
him from afterwards leading an honest life, and imprint 
upon his name ineflaceable marks of dishonor. 


‘Now and then an appeal en Cassalion has been successfully 
made, and a child restored to its family, when a first sentence had 
condemned it to ten or twelve years in a correctional establish- 
ment. Sometimes a lucky hazard brings into court a kind-hearted 
individual, who formally demands the deserted infant at the hands 
of the law, and to whom, all the due formalities being performed, 
the law confides it to be brought up and amended.’ 


We cannot pursue the subject further at the present time. 
We sincerely hope that this able work of M. Vingtrinier 
will find its way into the libraries of this country. It is 
replete with facts and valuable suggestions. 
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The whole subject of juvenile delinquency now in France, 
as throughout Europe and in this country, is fairly opened 
for discussion. We have lived to see a glorious period in 
that respect. Thousands of cases, unthought of, uncared 
for, are now sought out. M. Vingtrinier found that the 
number of the young détenus was greatly on the increase; 
that many were forced to sojourn for a considerable time in 
the departmental prisons, whilst awaiting the vacancies 
in the institutions for correctional education. ‘The increase 
was visible exclusively amongst the children ‘ acquitted for 
want of discernment, and detained correctionally till the 
age of eighteen or twenty, mostly for very slight causes 
such as vagrancy or mendicity. A better state of things 
will soon be brought to pass. The Procureurs Généraux 
are requested even now to authorize proceedings against 
children under sixteen years of age (but especially under 
seven or eight years old), only when the case is one of real 
gravity. 

We must close our article by the following anecdote from 
a Rouen journal :— 


‘In the course of the summer and autumn of the year 1855, a 
boy ten years old, of the name of Lethéo, was three successive 
times convicted of begging upon the high road. He said he came 
from Caen to Rouen, begging his way, and that his father lived in 
Paris, as coachman to the Count de Béthune. This was proved 
not to be exact. ‘Then the boy said his father must be at Rouen, 
at the house of one of his friends, whom he named. ‘This proved 
true; but the elder Lethéo had left the friend’s house, and no one 
knew where he had gone. ‘The child then said a certain Madame 
Dumailly must be applied to; for she had placed him in a reli- 
gious establishment at Caen, whence he had escaped. Eight days 
after (the child already having been preventively detained five 
weeks), Madame Dumailly appears in court, and the audiencier an- 
nounces **L’affaire Lethéo!”’ At this announcement, a loud cry rings 
through the hall of justice. It is observed that a woman has fallen 
down senseless. Just as order is restored, and the President is 
prepared to open the proceedings, a woman bursts forward, scream- 
ing out, “Sir! sir! 1 am the mother of that child whom you are 
about to judge!”’ ‘To this assertion the lady who had been called 
in as witness, Madame Dumailly, objects: ‘* That cannot be true; 
for the child has no mother: the man Lethéo, his father, is a 
widower, with five children!’ -——-** How!” retorts the real mother, 
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‘“‘my husband a widower! What does all this mean? I was 
indeed dangerously ill; but Iam not dead!” To this the child 
himself, the delinquent, adds, “It is quite true: that is my 
mother !”’ 

‘It turns out that Lethéo, the father, who is employed at the 
Paris Exposition Universelle, has passed himself off as a widower, 
and has got charitable persons to help his children. But, then, 
how came the mother here all at once? Did she know of her 
child’s position? No: she came there by chance! Here is 
her story: ‘‘ I was easy about the boy; for I believed he was well 
taken care of, as my husband told me eight months ago. I was 
passing before the Palais de Justice. 'The idea entered my head 
tocome in. The gendarme at the entrance tried to prevent me. 
I do not know why I persisted. At last I gotin. I had scarcely 
done so, when I heard my own name called. As it is not a very 
common one, I looked to see who was the accused; and I saw my 
own child, whom I believed to have been at Caen! Judge, then, 
what I felt.””’ The President, using his discretionary power, says, 
‘Well, the boy has done no great harm: he is merely accused of 
having begged. Do you formally demand him back?” — ‘ Of 
course I do,”’ cries the mother. Upon this the court acquits the 


prisoner radically and absolutely, and orders that he be restored 
to his mother.’ 


This was all an affair of the merest chance. On what a 
slight thread hangs the fate of a child in France! How 
many real offences are not punishable by law! Had not 
the real mother appeared at this instant, it would have been 
supposed that the boy Lethéo was the child of a widower; 
and the unfortunate child would have been ‘ acquitted, and 
detained’ for eight or ten years in a penitentiary establish- 
ment. Then what encouragement is really held out to 
crime! What can be more criminal than the conduct of 
the father? Yet for such misdemeanors, entailing such 
consequences, the law in France has not even a reprimand 
nor a penalty to inflict. 


Tue ‘Paris (Ky.) Citizen,’ in noticing the hanging of one 
Solomon Smith for the murder of his father, says it was the third 
execution in the county within the last thirteen months, and fully 
illustrated the positive evils of public executions. Instead of 
producing a subdued, solemn, and thoughtful state of feeling, it 
seemed to be the occasion of drinking, merriment, and riot. 
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MISSION OF CHILDREN TO THE WEST. 


We are glad to find a new interest awakened in our city 
in relation to sending children to the West. A very 
important meeting was held during Anniversary Week, 
Another was held June 8. Several addresses were made, 
Among those who took a deep interest in the meeting, we 
find the names of Albert Fearing, — a gentleman engaged 
in every good work, — Rev. Mr. Wells, J. A. Andrew, Rev. 
Mr. Holland, Rev. Mr. Winkley, Deacon Greele. 

We heartily sympathize with this movement. Rev. Perez 
Mason and Mr. Barry have both been to the West, and were 
warmly welcomed by many who were all ready to receive 
the children into their homes. 

The Mission has been mainly sustained by children con- 
nected with the Unitarian Sabbath Schools. ‘This ought 
not to be: every denomination should assist. It appears 
to us that the Catholics especially should aid in this work. 
Let there be contributions among all. Let the rich pour 
out their wealth. ‘These children may find happy homes 
in the West. Our Eastern cities, over-crowded, may be 
relieved. It is a glorious work. 

We shall be glad to receive any letters asking for infor- 
mation in regard to this enterprise, and to do what we can 
to aid the work. Our rooms are at 93, Summer Street. 

As we think of taking a journey to the West, we shall 
be able to forward this work by corresponding with pareuts 
who may wish to send their children. 


Jenny Linp. —‘I will sing for the benefit of the poor here,’ 
said Madame Jenny Lind Goldschmidt, when in Vevay, a small 
town in Switzerland. But, before the day appointed for the con- 
cert arrived, the nightingale became hoarse, and could not sing. 
‘The poor cannot wait a day,’ said the singer; and she sent them 
two thousand francs. 





REFORMATORY CONFERENCE. 


AGREEABLY to notice, a Convention was held in New 


York to consider the subject of the Reformation of Juvenile 
Delinquents. 


The following resolutions were presented : — 


‘Resolved, That commitments to the Houses of Reformation 
should always be till the children are of age, to be released only 
at the option of the managers of such reformatories; that the 
object of such committals is not punishment, but reformation; and 
that no delinquent should be discharged until satisfactory evidence 
of reformation is given. 

‘Resolved, That, in reformation, the first requisite from all in- 
mates should be a strict obedience to the rules of the institution; 
and, where moral suasion fails of producing the desired result, the 
more severe punishments of deprivation of meals in part, of recrea- 
tion, and inflicting of corporeal punishment, should be resorted to, 
— the latter only in extreme cases. 

‘Resolved, That the employment of the delinquents should, if 
practicable, be analogous to the employments common in the 
community, in order, when discharged, that they may not be idle; 
that the Convention is of the opinion, that the inculcation of 
industrious habits is one of the chief means of permanent reform ; 
and that from seven to eight hours daily should be devoted to 
labor. 

‘Resolved, That the delinquents should be allowed a time for 
recreation on each day; and that it should be, to some extent, pro- 
portioned to the diligence applied by them to their tasks; and 
that provisions should be made for this purpose in all seasons, 
and conditions of weather. 

‘Resolved, That delinquents ought, in all cases, to be discharged 
to the care of their parents, when they are of good character, and 
are capable of taking care of them; in other cases, it may be 
advisable to obtain the consent of parents to have them indentured, 
or put to service: but, when the parents are morally disqualified 
for sustaining the parental relation, it is proper entirely to disre- 
gard their wishes. 

‘Resolved, That we regard parental neglect as the general and 
prolific cause of youthful crime, —— the neglect to impart suitable 
religious and moral instruction ; to secure submission to authority ; 
to inculcate habits of industry ; to improve the minds of the chil- 
dren by education; and, more than all, to set before them a good 
example, and secure for them suitable companionship.’ 
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The Committee voted thanks to Miss Mary Carpenter 
of Bristol, England; to John Cropper, of Liverpool; and to 
M. E. Ducpetiaux, of Brussels, Belgium, for valuable docu- 
ments. 

It was proposed to make a Depository in New York of 
all documents relating to Reformatory Institutions, and to 
open a correspondence with the central agency of the Con- 
grés de Bienfaisance at Bruxelles, Belgium. The Committee 
of Arrangements were also authorized to appoint delegates to 
represent the Convention in the Congrés de Bienfaisance, 
at Frankfort-on-the-Maine, on the 14th of September, 
1857. 

It was proposed to hold another meeting in May, 1858, 
and to invite all persons engaged in the management, 
instruction, and promotion of preventive, correctional, and 
reformatory institutions and agencies for juvenile destitu- 
tion, delinquency, and crime. 

Mr. Packard, of Hartford, presented the following ques- 
tions for the next Convention : — 


1. Would you prescribe any general rule as to the age over 
or under which boys or girls shall not be admitted to a reforma- 
tory? 

2. What has been your experience or observation as to the 
average age of those who have derived most benefit from a House 
of Refuge ? 

3. Is there any objection to binding several children to persons 
living in the same district or neighborhood ? 

4. Have you had any difficulty in finding employment for in- 
mates? and, if so, by what means, and to what extent, has it been 
obviated ? 

5. What has been your experience or observation as to the 
trades or business to which it is best to bind the inmates of a 
Refuge ? 

6. To what extent, and by what means, is religious instruction 
given in connection with secular ? 

7. Is any special attention given to the improvement of the 
present habits and manners of the inmates, particularly to clean- 
liness and propriety ? 

8. What is the best method of employing the sabbath? and 
what auxiliary resources have you found most valuable to secure 
a proper observance of the day, without weariness or disgust to 
the pupils ? 
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9. Do you approve of associating together, under any circum- 
stances, boys or girls committed for truancy or filial misconduct, 


but without any imputation upon their honesty or chastity, with 
those committed on a charge of felony or prostitution ? 


10. Would it be wise (if practicable) to compel parents to con- 
tribute to the support of their children in the Refuge ? 

11. What would you regard as the chief points to be kept in 
view in selecting a site for a Refuge, and in the construction 
and arrangement of the buildings ? 


12. What are the leading considerations that should determine 
when a longer detention of an inmate in a reformatory is inexpe- 


dient ? 

Messrs. O. S. Strong, Superintendent of the New-York 
House of Refuge; Hon. Henry Barnard, of Hartford, Conn. ; 
William M. Pritchard, of the New-York House of Refuge ; 
A. R. Wetmore, of the New-York Juvenile Asylum; J. M. 
Talcott, of the Five-Points House of Industry, were chosen 
a committee to supervise the publication of a full report of 
the proceedings of the Convention. 

A vote of thanks was passed to the officers and managers 
of the New-York House of Refuge, for the kind and hospi- 
table manner in which they had received the delegates from 
abroad ; and to the President, for the able manner in which 
he had presided. The Convention adjourned till the second 
Tuesday of May, 1858, after a closing prayer by Rev. Mr. 
Horton, Chaplain of the New-York House of Refuge. 

This was a very interesting meeting. ‘There was great 
unanimity of feeling. It was shown that the most success- 
ful way of preventing crime was by establishing Houses 
of Refuge, — places which, in fact, should be Christian 
Homes. 

The delegates were of different denominations; but they 
were all united in one great object. It was confidently 
expressed, that the day would come when the very idea, the 
very name, of a prison or penitentiary, would be lost in that 
of * Home.’ 

It was urged that religion must be the great basis of the 
whole movement. 

We trust this will be only the beginning of a series of 


Conventions, to be held not only annually, but also, in 
19* 
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various parts of the country, frequently. There should be 
one, especially, in some of our Western Cities. Chicago 
would be a good place for one, during the next Autumn. 
In another column, we have marked out a programme. 
The subjects are all-important; for we want to include 
Prison-keepers as well as Superintendents. It is high time 
that this subject should have a more prominent place in the 
public mind. Above all, it should always have a place in 
our Anniversary Week in Boston. So long as men think 
more of building up sects than of reforming the young, this 
will be very difficult. A good beginning has been made. 
Let the work go on, till the mission has extended through- 
out our country and throughout the world; till the Church 
and the School shall take the place of the Prison. 

One thing was shown clearly at this Convention; and 
that was, the importance of a periodical devoted exclusively 
to the whole subject of Prison Discipline. For that reason, 
we trust the friends of the cause will continue their support 
to this department of our labor, especially as we are now to 
put the Magazine into a quarterly form, which will give 
a better opportunity of labored articles on the whole sub- 
ject. 


A Nose DeEp. — Some months since, a poor German neigh- 
bor of Gerrit Smith was charged with murder. A singular com- 
bination of unfavorable circumstances induced a general belief 
that he was guilty; and the public excitement against him was 
very strong. Mr. Smith visited the suspected man in the jail, 
and became convinced that he was innocent. In the face of a hos- 
tile public sentiment, he volunteered his services as counsel for 
the poor German, spent nearly a thousand dollars from his own 
purse in collecting evidence, and argued his case before the jury. 
By his untiring exertions, the dark cloud of unfavorable circum- 
stances was cleared up, and the innocence of his client made mani- 
fest, not only to the court and jury, but to the public. Mr. Smith, 
with characteristic beneficence, crowned his magnanimity by giving 
the poor German a small farm, and $200 in money. Nobleness 
like this is its own praise and its own reward. We wish it were 
less rare. 
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PETER SINCLAIR. 


Peter Sinciair is a Scotchman. He is now in this 
country, lecturing with great success, especially to the 
children. We have heard him with great pleasure; and 
though he does not need us to indorse him, yet we feel 
that a word may not be inappropriate. We have labored 
in the cause of Temperance for more than twenty years, 
and, both by precept and example, done what we could. 
We have saved hundreds from going back to crime. 

We believe, however, the most successful way to carry 
forward the cause of ‘Temperance is by enlisting the young. 
No man is better adapted to this work than Mr. Sin- 
clair. 

To show in what estimation he is held in Scotland, we 
quote from W. Johnson, late Lord Provost of Edin- 
burgh: — 


‘During the last three years, I had ample opportunity, as chief 
magistrate of Edinburgh, to estimate the value of Mr. Sinclair’s 
services in the promotion of temperance and education amongst the 
youth of both sexes; and I have ever heard but one opinion of his 
great zeal and prudence in the management of his cause, and in the 
mustering of masses of children whom he has addressed and enter- 
tained in this city on various occasions.’ 


To give an idea of his manner, we quote the followin 
ro) 9 
from an address in New York: — 


‘Let me, sir, urge upon you the claims of the juvenile mind. It 
has been said that “they who rock the cradle move the world ;” 
and, if there be truth in that remark, how much depends upon the 
trainers of the young! I know what can be done with the little 
heart; for it has been my delightful employment to labor among 
little children. I know, that, according as the soil is on which the 
seed of truth is sown, so will it take vigorous root, and grow up 
into a stately tree. Oh! I implore you, while they are innocent, 
uncontaminated, ready to be led; I implore you, if not for your 
own sakes, yet for the sakes of your children, —let them become 
“total abstainers.” Let me say to you, father and mother, that I 
have seen a besotted drunkard come to me with his children, say- 
ing, “ Here are my little children: I am lost myself; but, for God’s 
sake, save my children!” (Applause.) Could I take you to the 
bedsides which I have visited, and show you with what anxiety 
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dying parents have pleaded with me, that I would look after their 
little ones; if you could see these poor, degraded men and women, 
who have ruined their bodies and souls by the use of the cursed 
thing, — I am sure there is not a father or mother present that 
would even hesitate one moment in coming out, heart and soul, in 
aid of this great and glorious enterprise. Save the children! save 
the children! and in ten years from this date, if not before, you 
will have thirty great States where hardly a drunkard will be seen! 
(Applause.) ’ 


In the words of Rev. T. L. Cuyler, we cordially welcome 
Mr. Sinclair among us. In a resolution drawn up at New 
York, Mr. Cuyler says, — 


‘Resolved, That we welcome to our shores our brother, and suc- 
cessful fellow-laborer in the juvenile department, Peter Sinclair, of 
Edinburgh ; and, in the hope that he will do for us what he has 
done in the fatherland, we commend him to the kind attention of 
all who love our great enterprise, and desire its extension among 
the youth of our country.’ 


We have had several audiences with Mr. Sinclair. He 
has expressed a very strong desire that we should visit 
Scotland. He believes we should be warmly welcomed 
there. ‘The plan suggested is to go over with our compa- 


nion, and for her to labor among the women while we 
were making addresses and visiting prisons. There is a 
great desire to know more of our plans in Scotland. We 
have but little doubt that we should be well received. Of 
course, we can hardly entertain the thought of another visit 
to Europe; though we believe great good could be done. 
But, just now, our services are needed daily. No one can 
take our place. We suppose that there are merchants who 
would willingly send us in some of the sailing packets. 
We have scarcely an hour to spare. We may find some 
relief this coming Autumn from our editorial labors, as 
our Magazine is to assume a quarterly form, and the first 
number to be delayed till January next. We rather prefer, 
just now, to make a journey to the West, that we may take 
by the hand many who have long been interested in our 
labors. In the mean time, we shall labor on, ready for any 
work which Providence may call on us to do, in the great 
cause of Prison Reform, in the Old or New World. 





EXECUTION OF THE INNOCENT. 


TuereE is no argument against Capital Puuishment that 
ought to have so great weight as that of the Execution of 
the Innocent. We have been pained at the numerous cases 
that have occurred to us in our reading. We give the 
following cases as directly to the point. The first is from a 
London paper, and the second from the pen of Mrs. Lydia 
Maria Child: — 


‘EXECUTION OF A FARMER FOR THE MURDER OF HIS NIECE. 


‘A farmer, who was left executor and guardian, was indicted for 
the wilful murder of his niece. A serious quarrel took place between 
them ; and the farmer was heard to say that his niece would not 
live to enjoy her property. Soon after, she was missed. Rumors 
were quickly spread that she was murdered by her guardian. On 
being apprehended, blood was found upon his clothes. The judge 
was persuaded to postpone the trial; and the most strenuous exer- 
tions were made to find the niece, but in vain. The prisoner, to 
save his life, resorted to a step which procured his condemnation, 
and execution within forty-eight hours after his trial. A young 
lady was produced, exactly resembling the supposed murdered 
female. Her height, age, complexion, and voice were so similar, 
that the witnesses swore to the identity. An intimation was given 
that the female was not the niece. By skilful cross-examination, 
the artifice was detected, and the unfortunate man was hung. The 
unhappy man declared his innocence, but was rebuked by the cler- 
gyman for his hardihood. 

‘In two years after, the niece made her appearance, and claimed 
the property. It appeared, that, the day after the fatal quarrel, 
she eloped with a stranger to whom she was attached; and she had 
not been heard of till her unexpected return; and that, by mere 
accident, she had heard of her uncle’s execution.’ 


‘EXECUTION OF A POOR GERMAN FOR MURDER. 


‘A few years ago, a poor German came to New York, and took 
lodgings, where he was allowed to do his cooking in the same room 
with the family. The husband and wife lived in a perpetual quar- 
rel. One day the German came into the kitchen with a clasp- 
knife and a pan of potatoes, and began to pare them for his dinner. 
The quarrelsome couple were in a more violent altercation than 
usual; but he sat with his back towards them, and, being ignorant 
of their language, felt in no danger of being involved in their dis- 
putes. But the woman, with a sudden and unexpected movement, 
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snatched the knife from his hand, and plunged it into her husband’s 
heart. She had sufficient presence of mind to rush into the street, 
and scream murder. The poor foreigner in the mean while, seeing 
the wounded man reel, sprang forward to catch him in his arms, 
and drew out the knife. People from the street crowded in, and 
found him with the dying man in his arms, the knife in his hand, 
and blood upon his clothes. The wicked woman swore in the 
most positive terms that he had been fighting with her husband, 
and had stabbed him with a knife he always carried. The unfor- 
tunate German knew too little of English to understand her accusa- 
tion or to tell his own story. He was dragged off to prison, and 
the true state of the case was made known through an interpreter; 
but it was not believed. Circumstantial evidence was exceedingly 
strong against the accused; and the real criminal swore that she 
saw him commit the murder. He was executed, notwithstanding 
the most persevering efforts of his lawyer, John Anthon, Esq,, 
whose convictions of the man’s innocence were so painfully strong, 
that, from that day to this, he has refused to have any connection 
with a capital case. Some years after this tragic event, the woman 
died, and, on her deathbed, confessed her agency in the diabolical 
transaction ; but her poor victim could receive no benefit from this 
tardy repentance. Society had wantonly thrown away its power to 
atone for the grievous wrong.’ 


No Law AGartnst GAMBLING, PER SE.— The points stated in 
the following decision by Justice Russell, of the Police Court, 
in the case of Commonwealth vs. Allen Jones, will be new to many 
of our readers : — 

‘The defendant has pleaded guilty ; but he must be discharged, 
because the complaint sets forth no offence. He is charged with 


’ 


** practising unlawful games, — to wit, props ;”” and the complaint 
is defective in three points: 1. It is not charged that the games 
were played for money; 2. The defendant is not accused of being 
in the habit of using unlawful games; 3. ‘The.game of props 
is not of itself unlawful, even when played for money. 

‘There is no law in this State forbidding gambling, simply as 
gambling. ‘There is an act forbidding gambling on the Lord’s Day 
and Saturday night, and a law making it indictable to win five 
dollars by gambling or betting; but there is no statute which for- 
bids simple gambling. Our Legislature has often been petitioned 
to pass such a law, but has always refused to do so. ‘The com- 
plaint must be dismissed.’ 

The Court in a subsequent case ordered the destruction of certain 
implements of gaming; remarking, that there was abundant law 
against props, though there was none against gamblers, according 
to the advice of Pope, — 


* Not to condemn the gamblers, but the dice.’ 
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FORGIVENESS OF INJURIES. 


‘I’xu never forgive him, — never!’ 

‘Never is a hard word, John,’ said the sweet-faced wife of John 
Locke, as she looked up a moment from her sewing. 

‘He is a mean, dastardly coward; and, upon this Holy Bible, 
’—— 

‘Stop, husband! John, remember, he is my brother; and, by 
the love you bear me, forbear to curse him. He has done you 
wrong, I allow; but, oh! John, he is very young and very sorry. 
The momentary shame you felt yesterday will hardly be wiped out 
with a curse: it will only injure yourself, John. Oh, please 
don’t say any thing dreadful !’ 

The sweet-faced woman prevailed: the curse that hung upon 
the lips of the angry man was not spoken; but he still said, ‘ I’ll 
never forgive him! He has done me a deadly wrong.’ 

The young man who had provoked his bitterness, humbled and 
repentant, sought in vain for forgiveness from him whom, in a 
moment of passion, he had injured almost beyond reparation. 
John Locke steeled his heart against him. 

In his store sat the young village-merchant one pleasant morn- 
ing, constantly, contentedly reading the morning paper. A sound 
of hurried footsteps approached; but he took no notice of it, until 
a hatless boy burst into the store, screaming at the top of his voice, 
‘Mr. Locke, Johnny is in the river, — little Johnny Locke!’ 

To dash down the paper, and spring for the street, was the first 
impulse of the agonized father. On, on, like a maniac, he flew, till 
he reached the bank of the river, pallid and crazed with anguish. 
The first sight that met his eyes was little Johnny, lying in the 
arms of his mother, who, with her hair hanging dishevelled around 
her, bent wildly over her child. The boy was just saved. He 
breathed, and, opening his eyes, smiled faintly in his mother’s 
face; while she, with a choking voice, thanked God. Another 
form lay insensible, stretched near the child. From his head the 
dark blood flowed from a ghastly wound. ‘The man against whom 
Join Locke had syvorn eternal hatred had, at the risk of his own 
life, been the savior of the child. He had struck a floating piece 
of driftwood as he came to the surface with the boy; and death 
seemed inevitable. 

John Locke flung himself down on the greensward, and bent 
over the senseless form. ‘Save him!’ he cried, huskily, to the 
doctor who had been summoned; ‘restore him to consciousness, 
if it be only one little moment. I have something important to 
say to him.’ 

‘ He is reviving,’ replied the doctor. 

The wounded man opened his eyes: they met the anxious 


glance of the brother-in-law, and the pale lips trembled forth, ‘ Do 
you forgive me?’ 
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‘Yes, yes! God is witness, as I hope for mercy hereafter, I freely 
forgive you, and in turn ask your forgiveness for my unchristian 
conduct.’ 

A feeble pressure of the hand and a beaming smile was all the 
answer. 

Many days the brave young man hung upon a slender thread of 
life; and never were there more devoted friends than those who 
hovered over the sick-bed. But a vigorous constitution triumphed ; 
and, pale and changed, he walked forth once more among the 
living. 

‘Oh, if he had died with my unkindness clouding his soul, 
never should I have dared to hope for mercy from my Father in 
heaven !’ said John Locke to his wife, as they sat talking over 
the solemn event that had threatened their lives with a living 
trouble. ‘ Never, now I have tasted the sweetness of forgiveness, 
never again will I cherish revenge or unkindness toward the erring: 
for there is new meaning in my soul in the words of our daily 
prayer; and I see that I have only been calling judgments upon 
myself while I have impiously asked, “ Forgive us our trespasses 
as we forgive those who trespass against us.” ’ 


POPULAR EXTRAVAGANCE. 


Our Christianity and our love of country should put us upon 
finding remedies for some of the alarming habits of extravagance 
which prevail among us. One of the sources of this manifold 
evil has been fairly put into the following remarks of a wholesale 
merchant and importer, as given in the annual report of the Ameri- 
can Woman’s Education Society : — 

‘You have got hold of a great matter, sir. I hope you will 
succeed. The women are wrong, sir. They are going to bank- 
rupt the country, unless there is a change. More is thought of 
show than of substance. We pay scores of millions for ladies’ 
ornaments which are of no use. We cannot afford it. It is 
worse than sinking the gold in the sea! We are paying more 
duties on artificial flowers than on railroad iron! God help you 
to elevate the position and the aim of woman!’ 

The fact that a store in this city, employed in the sale of laces, 
and other superfluities in that line, pays the rent of ten thousand 
dollars a year, is a significant comment upon this speech. There 
is no cure for such an evil—though it threatens ruin to the 
country, and greater ruin to Christian character — but in some- 
thing that shall divert the ambition of the female mind to 
something better worthy of rational and immortal beings than this 
rivalry in expensive dress and outward show. — Puritan Recorder. 





TEMPERANCE. 


Tuere has been a practice in the Old World for many 
years of giving a reward to those engineers who run their 
trains safely over the road for so long a time. We are glad 
to find a similar movement in this country, as will be seen by 
the following extract : — 


‘One of the Southern railroad companies has lately introduced a 
good feature into the management of its road. The company pays 
a premium upon temperance habits. The value of temperance to 
an engineer is $7.50 per quarter; to a conductor, $25 per quarter; 
to woodmen, firemen, switch-tender, &c., $15 per quarter; to the 
company, an infinite gain. Seventy-one of the employees of 
the company have been induced, in consequence of this arrange- 
ment, to entirely forego the use of spirituous liquors. The impor- 
tance of temperance in railroad employees, to the public, cannot be 
estimated. Hundreds and thousands of human beings are daily 
transported over the railroads of our Union, at all times at an immi- 
nent risk of life, necessarily incident to the mode of conveyance. 
Unavoidable causes produce unseen dangers, and often sudden 
casualties. How less numerous those dangers and casualties may 
become, by the employment of sober, trustworthy, and competent 
men upon these roads, can only be determined by experiment. If 
two companies were to try the experiment (which we hope will not 
be the case), one allowing its employees the unlimited use of intoxi- 
cating beverages, and the other forbidding it, in our humble opinion, 
it would but require a short time to convince the public, if not the 
railroad company, of the real necessity of sober management. On 
the one, induced by a want of responsibility, a recklessness of dan- 
ger, disregard of human life, and want of proper management, we 
should have collisions, running off the track, accidents by the mis- 
placement of switches, the irregularities of running, &c., &c., mul- 
tiplying, maiming, and the wholesale destruction of human life: 
upon the other road, protected by good management, regularity of 
trains, good conduct, and a regard for the safety of life and limb, 
we should have but few accidents, no collisions, and no casualties 
that prudence, wisdom, and foresight could prevent. 

‘This company has set an example worthy of imitation by other 
companies. ‘Too much precaution cannot be exercised in the 
management of railroads. They are necessarily dangerous modes 
of conveyance, especially so long as this “fast” age continues. 
Were a company to limit their running time-to a perfectly safe 
speed, the travelling community would be dissatisfied; the rail- 
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road would be stigmatized as no better than a “slow coach;” and 
passengers would seek some other route, where the greatest speed 
was attainable, although at the imminent risk of losing their lives over 
every mile of road they travelled. Thus, on account of the speed 
at which they are required to run by the demands of the public upon 
them, our railroads are necessarily dangerous modes of convey- 
ance; and the utmost care is necessarily unavoidable to prevent 
accidents. This care can be immeasurably increased by the 
employment of men temperate in their habits, or those who do not 
use spirituous liquors at all. We hope all our roads will follow 
the example of this Southern road. They will be gainers, as well 
as the public.’ 


LIVE FOR SOMETHING. 


Live for something: be not idle; 
Look about thee gor employ ; 
Sit not down to useless dreaming ; 
Labor, and the sweets enjoy. 

Folded hands are ever weary ; 
Selfish hearts are never gay. 

Life for thee hath many duties : 
Active be, then, while you may. 


Scatter blessings in thy pathway : 
Gentle words and cheering smiles 

Better are than gold or silver, 
With their grief-dispelling wiles. 

As the pleasant sunshine falleth 
Ever on the grateful earth, 

So let sympathy and kindness 
Gladden well the darkened earth. 


Hearts there are oppressed and weary : 
Drop the tear of sympathy ; 
Whisper words of hope and comfort ; 
Give, — and thy reward shall be 
Joy unto thy soul returning 
From this perfect fountainhead : 
Freely as thou freely givest 
Shall the grateful light be shed. 


Waverley Magazine. 





THREE EXECUTIONS IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


Tue public mind seems somewhat calmed down since 
the trials of Cater and McGee. We have been asked 
whether these two criminals would be executed. We see 
no other result. There is some feeling for Cater in Ports- 
mouth, where his early history is known. These two crimi- 
nals have occupied such a prominent place in the public 
mind, that a third one has been almost forgotten. We 
allude to Eddy, who is under sentence of death for the kill- 
ing of his wife, and who is now at work in the House of 
Correction. ‘These executions will not take place this year. 
Consequently the new Governor, if there should be one, 
will have to sign three death-warrants! 

Our own opinion about the whole matter is well known. 
We have expressed it publicly and privately for about thirty 
years. A perfect storm of indignation has beat upon our 
poor head for the last few months, as though we had some- 
thing to do with the murders in prison." We can go no- 
where without being assailed, and sometimes very uncere- 
moniously, for our opinions. It makes but little difference 
whether we are in the railroad-car, in the counting-room, 
in the parlor, in the street, in the church, or in the prison. 
The keepers have nearly all reproached us, and even some- 
times treated us rudely at the very door of the prison. We 
have been obliged to have long controversies at the Jail, and 
also at the State Prison. ‘Twice, since the election of the 
new Warden, have we been treated disrespectfully. We 





* It is a singular fact, that, although there are three men under sentence 
of death, murders have multiplied alarmingly in Massachusetts; while in 
Rhode Island, Michigan, and Wisconsin, where the death-penalty has been 
abolished, crime has decreased. A man has been found dead in our streets; a 
woman has poisoned her husband in Hingham ; there has been attempt in the 
State Prison and the House of Correction to murder the keepers. If so much 
crime takes place before the three legal murders, what will take place after 
they are committed ? 
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see no reason for this. No excuse has been offered, save 
our opinions on the death-punishment. We desire no con- 
troversy at the prison-door. We were even denied access 
on the Sabbath to hear the sermon before the criminals. 
We thought, as we had been so often classed with them, 
the same sermon might answer for us both! 

We said, ‘ We should like to go up with the teachers, 
as we have once been a Sabbath-school Teacher.’ 

‘No,’ said the Warden, very unceremoniously. 

‘Then I should like to hear the Sermon this morn- 
ing.’ 

‘No, not with your views,’ he replied. 

We were about leaving him; when, finding that he had 
gone too far, he called us back, and said he would see the 
Governor and Council! 

‘ What, in the name of Heaven, has the Governor and 
Council to do with our hearing a sermon in the Chapel on 
Sunday morning?’ 

‘What do you come here for, where you are not wanted ?’ 
was the unceremonious question. ‘The signboard says, 
“No VISITORS ALLOWED ON THE SasBpBatu.”’ 

‘We grant that; but it is customary, when we wish to 
hear a sermon, to go in, even on the Christian Sabbath; 
though every day is a Sabbath to us.’ We then said, 
‘This is rather unusual. We have visited the prisons, both 
here and in London and Paris, and even had the name of 
Mr. Webster.’ 

‘Well, well, you may go up, if you will not say any 
thing! Ido not believe in your views.’ 

‘ What have you to do with our views?’ we said. ‘That 
is a matter for us to settle. And as to going into the Cha- 
pel under any such restriction, we shall not do it. We 
have no particular wish to speak; for we came to hear,’ 

Saying this, we walked away. It should be remembered 
that this is a State institution; that all have a right to know 
what is going on there. All are taxed for its support. We 
have no wish to interfere. We did not fare much better on 
our week-day visit, when we were going to address the 
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Prison Committee in the afternoon at the State House. We 
went over with Mrs. Spear, designing to seek information ; 
but we came away, not so much because the door was 
actually shut, but because the whole subject of Criminal 
Jurisprudence must be settled at the door at once! We 
can both stand our ground, thank Heaven. But we did not 
like the spirit manifested. Yet we are told that the new 
Warden is courteous and kind, and treats the prisoners well, 
and even does not employ corporeal punishment. So far, 
so good. We give our life to the work of visiting prisons, 
and befriending the convict on his release. Our object is 
the prevention of crime. We sympathize with all. We 
aim to benefit the innocent sufferer by converting the 
guilty. There is an antagonism which we seek to remove. 
We aim to treat all with respect. We know the responsi- 
bilities of prison-keepers. ‘They have their work. We have 
ours. We do not design to interfere with their duties. We 
beg of them not to interfere with ours. They have our 
parish locked up. We ask admission. Any denial or dis- 
respect would at once be frowned down by an enlightened 
community. We must say, that we have been treated, 
both here and in Europe, with great respect. In England, 
we had, in addition to the name of Mr. Webster, the name 
of Sir George Grey, the Queen’s Principal Secretary. We 
ask no office. We already have the highest office in the 
world; not from the State or the Church, but one filled once 
by the Great Teacher, and which belongs to Christianity 
itself: we mean the Prisoners’ Frienp. 


LONDON STATISTICS OF CRIME. 


Numbers not attending —_ vere ; , ‘ : . 1,000,000 
Drunkards . , . ; : ; . 150,000 
Profligates . ‘ ; . : ‘ : ‘ ‘ ‘ 150,000 


Beggars 7 ‘ . of Pe P . ‘ ‘ P 20,000 
Gamblers : , ‘ ‘ : ~ } : : 10,000 


Destitute children , . ° ; . ‘ ‘ ‘ 30,000 
Receivers of stolen goods. 30,000 
Young men annually committed for theft, under eighteen years 
of age ° 10,000 
The population of London is about two millions and a half. 
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THE DANCE AND THE DEATH-BELL. 


THE merry bells ring forth amain 
On the warm summer air : 

Their joyous peal must sure proclaim 
A pageant glad and fair. 

Is a young bride led forth to-day, 
With her white rose-wreath dressed ? 

Or has some noble mother clasped 
Her first-born to her breast ? 

Or has some long-lost friend come home 
From countries far away ? 

Oh! why, with such a merry tone, 
Ring the glad bells to-day ? 


Why ring the bells? In prison-cells 
Ask thou the reason why ; 

Ask it of every tear that tells 
Of woman’s agony ; 

Read it on hardened, crime-stained brows, 
Read in those hollow eyes, 

Read on those lips with pain compressed, 


Hear from those mournful sighs, 

That nought of hope those ‘ merry bells’ 
Ring to the prisoners there : 

The peal, that high in triumph swells, 
Strikes on their hearts despair! 


Their judge is come! A few short hours, 
And they must meet a crowd; 

Must meet each look of scorn that lowers ; 
Hear malice whisper loud ; 

See mocking fingers from the throng 
Pointed in bitter hate ; 

And friends, whom once they knew and loved, 
Weeping their darkened fate ; 

And hear with an attentive ear 
The story of their crime : 

Oh! what to them but sickening fear 
Comes on the ‘ merry chime’ ? 


But it hath ceased; and the judge sits 
In dignified array, 

With awful pomp, that well befits 
The business of the day; 





The Dance and the Death-beil. 


And one by one the prisoners come, 
Some with a careless air, 

And many pale with piercing shame, 
Or shuddering with despair. 

The crowded court is still at last, 
And hushed are voice and tread, 

To hear the fearful sentence passed, — 
BE HANGED UNTIL YOU’RE DEAD!’ 


Away! away! The thoughtless crowd 
Departs to other scenes, — 

The rich man to some banquet proud, 
Where the bright wine-cup gleams ; 

The mob to revels worse go back, 
More learnéd still in crime, 

And take not from a brother’s doom 
The warning whilst in time. 

Ah! many, many a one goes free 
From out that judgment-hall, 

Whose crimes, wrapped up in mystery, 
The sentenced would appall. 


But evening comes, and beauty’s hair 
Is braided for the ball; 

The gilded lamps all brightly glare 
Through flowers upon that hall; 

Music is sounding gladsome strains 
To urge the dancers’ feet ; 

And bows and smiles, and quick, light words, 
Pass in succession fleet ; 

And hands are pressed, and vows are made, 
And met with sparkling eyes ; 

But o’er no brow there flits a shade 
Of grief for one who dies. 


And yet, and yet, within her cell 
Flow bitter, scalding tears : 

There passes an adieu to tell 
The watchful love of years. 

A mother’s arms that form intwine 
That soon in death must writhe ; 

A father hangs on that low voice, 
In childhood’s hour so blithe; 

And happy scenes of by-gone years, 
As in a dream, come back, — 

Seeming more bright for all the fears 
And sorrows in their track. 








The Last Gibbet. 


Why tolls the bell? Its solemn knell 
Sounds like a dying moan: 

It tolls, alas! but not to tell 
A burdened spirit flown. 

Struggling with death, a woman’s form 
In air must yet be swung, 

For the rude crowd to gaze upon: 
Yes, ’twas her death-bell rung! 

Now Justice has its fearful meed, 
Let Pity weep the blow. 

Toll on, sad bell! toll for the dead! 
Toll solemnly and slow! 





THE LAST GIBBET. 


A DAY or two ago, the last gibbet erected in England was de- 
molished by the workmen employed by the contractors making the 
extensive docks for the North-eastern Railways Company upon 
Jarrow Stake, on the Tyne. The person who was gibbeted at that 


place was William Jobbing, a pitman, aged thirty years, convicted, 
at the Durham Midsummer Assizes of 1832, of being concerned 
with another pitman, James Armstrong (who absconded, and was 
never apprehended), with murdering Mr. Nicholas Fairles, a ma- 
gistrate, upon the road to Jarrow, on the Ist of June in that year, 
and was hung that month at Durham. At the time of Jobbing’s 
trial, an old law had been revived by the Whigs, which condemned 
a murderer to the gibbet. Jobbing was the only person, we be- 
lieve, gibbeted under that act; but so great was the horror and 
disgust of all parties with the sight of the body of the poor 
wretch dangling in chains by the side of a public road, that great 
gratitude was expressed when the pitmen took it down one dark 
night, and either sunk it in Shields Bar, or buried it under the 
Jarrow Monastery. It is, however, a gratifying fact, showing the 
progress of civilization among the mining population of those two 
counties, that, though there have been several strikes among them 
since 1832, the late Marquis of Londonderry attended on horse- 
back to remonstrate with them. But he had a company of soldiers 
with him, which were in hiding in the valley. This was known to 
the pitmen ; and the pitman that held his horse’s head as he spoke 
had a loaded pistol up his sleeve, in case the marquis should wave 
the soldiers to come up, to blow the marquis’s brains-out. Fortu- 
nately, the good feeling and kind heart of the late nobleman 
prevailed, and that emergency did not arise. — English paper. 





TWELVE YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. 


TWELVE years ago last January, we commenced the pub- 
lication of a work devoted to Criminal Jurisprudence. We 
commenced with a name not very euphonious, we confess, 
but recommended by the Rev. John Pierpont. It was that 
of the ‘ Hangman.’ The name was assailed in all quarters. 
Its originality was not denied. We only said, very quietly, 
to those who believed in hanging, ‘ It is very strange that 
you cannot bear the name of the man who does your work. 
If hanging men is so respectable, and even a Christian 
work, sanctioned by Jehovah, surely the Hangman is a very 
important functionary; and he should be set up as an 
object of piety, and recommended to your children” Not 
feeling disposed to quarrel about a name, we put up another, 
that of the ‘ Prisoners’ Friend.’ Still there were objections. 
It indicated that we cared only for the prisoner. What 
need had he of a friend? ‘The dungeon, the chain, the 
whip, were made for him. ‘ Look after the innocent, said 
one man, who really never looked after anybody but himself. 
In reply, we said,‘ To what class would Jesus give him- 
self, if he were on earth, — the innocent, or the guilty?’ No 
answer could be had. The question answered itself. 

No man has had a more varied experience as an editor. 
We have met with all classes of men, from the most 
degraded criminal to the most virtuous of men. We have 
been brought into contact with men of every shade of opi- 
nion. We have been treated as one of the greatest of 
saints, and one of the most degraded of criminals. We 
have been cursed and blessed. We have been compared 
to a Howard and to a Nero. We have finally concluded, 
that we shall often be praised beyond our deserts, and cen- 
sured beyond our faults. We shall put both together, 
and probably, at the end of life, we shall come off about 
square. No public man can live without reproach or with- 
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out approbation. Our mission is of God, and it cannot be 
overthrown. We made ourself of no reputation many years 
ago. ‘I'he truth will live: men must die. A few years more, 
and we shall have done with all earthly things. Then 
many who have slandered us will have their hours of reflec- 
tion and of sorrow. We only say, ‘ Weep for yourselves ; 
weep not for us.’ We like a good name, but not enough 
to sacrifice principle to gain it. We have had men try to 
buy us. We are not in the market. You must offer your 
‘thirty pieces of silver’ to some one else. There are men 
enough to be bought. Unfortunately, or fortunately, in 
most bargains of this sort, both buyer and seller soon 
become sworn enemies. We do not think there is quite 
gold enough in this world to buy us. But we pass on to 
other considerations. 

The periodical was commenced in a weekly form; but 
the expenses were such that it could not be sustained. 
After two years it assumed a monthly form, which has 
been continued to the present time. ‘The income has been 
found insufficient. Many have paid us punctually: others 
have wronged us. Had the subscriptions been paid regu- 
larly, there would have been no difficulty. 

The work has found its way into some of the best libra- 
ries in the country. It has aided the prisoner, by making 
known his wants. It has reached thousands, who other- 
wise would never have heard of the cause. It is remark- 
able that no one has ever ventured to publish a work of a 
similar character. The few journals that have treated of 
crime have carefully excluded the objectionable feature that 
we have always presented, — that of the abolition of Capi- 
tal Punishment. 

In conclusion, we must now take leave of our readers for 
a few months. We thank the numerous friends who have 
stood by us in the great contest. We shall not leave the 
work. We believe, if we are spared till the coming year, 
we shall be able to start fresh with our work, and that we 
shall be able, in a quarterly form, to do more than ever. 
We sincerely hope no one will forsake us in the good work. 
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Much remains to be done. We have the glorious promise, 
‘He that goeth forth and weepeth, bearing precious seed, 


shall doubtless come again rejoicing, bringing his sheaves 
with him.’ 





REFORMATORY CONFERENCE AT THE WEST. 


Ir is proposed to hold a Reformatory Conference in Chi- 
cago, Illinois, Sept. 23, 24, 1857. The object will be to 
discuss the various topics connected with reformatory insti- 
tutions throughout the country, especially schools for ju- 
venile delinquents. It is hoped that teachers of common 
schools, as well as those connected with our various penal 
institutions, will attend. In addition to the subject of In- 


dustrial Schools, the following seem appropriate for the 
Conference : — 


I. Classification of Prisoners. 

Il. The Pardoning Power. 

III. Insanity as a Legal Defence. 

IV. The Necessity of Labor in Penal Institutions. 
V. Prison Architecture. 

VI. The Separate and the Congregate System of Im- 
prisonment. 

VII. Clerical Visits to Prisons. 

VIII. Confinement of Witnesses. 
IX. Agricultural Colony for Prisoners. 
X. The Publication of Crimes. 

XI. The Church, the School, and the Prison. 

XII. The publication of a Periodical devoted to Prison 
Discipline. 

Persons desirous of any information on these subjects 
will address CuarLes Spear, Editor of ‘ Prisoners’ Friend ;’ 
office, 93, Summer Street, Boston. Any communications 
on either of these topics would be thankfully received. 


The press will do a great favor to announce the place and 
time of meeting. 





LETTERS TO A FRIEND. — No. IV. 


THE SUPPORT OF THE CAUSE. 


Tuts will be my last letter to you, as I am about to 
change the Magazine to a quarterly form. This will give 
additional opportunity for labored articles on the Science 
of Prison Reform. You have asked me about the support 
of the cause. In reply, I will give you some very brief 
statements. There are several ways in which a cause can 
be sustained. 

1. By the individual himself. If he have resources of his 
own, he may meet all the pecuniary demands of the Re- 
form in which he is engaged. John Howard gave to the 
cause of Prison Reform, from his own private fortune, thirty 
thousand pounds (a hundred and fifty thousand dollars). 
He travelled sixty thousand miles, and finally fell a sacrifice 
to his own work. Mrs. Fry also gave from her own for- 
tune. In her case, her whole family were interested. 
When in London, I saw her daughters, who are still con- 
tinuing the work of their mother. Her brother I met with 
in one of the banking-houses. He was a man of great 
wealth, and always ready to assist his sister. Miss Dix 
has used her own means. The Quakers, in visiting pri- 
sons, usually take care of themselves. 

As regards myself, I entered the work poor. I have lived 
in poverty, and expect to leave the world about as poor as 
when I came into it. I shall have no large landed estate; 
though I think the man who lives for the public, and dies 
in a noble work, does, in reality, leave the best estate ; 
one that will not perish, and one that may be divided among 
the whole world; one to which all are heirs, down to the 
latest posterity. ‘This is the estate that the poorest Re- 
former leaves. His life has added to the moral wealth of 
the world. His bequest is a devoted life, to be used as an 
example to all future generations. John Pounds, the hum- 
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ble shoemaker, of Portsmouth, England, who gathered in 
the ragged children of his neighborhood, left a much richer 
estate than the Rothschilds, with their hundred and fifty 
millions. 

2. There may be an organization to support a cause. 
This is attended with many advantages; though it is found 
out now, that, in the great religious organizations of the 
day, one-fourth is required to support the officers of the So- 
ciety. In my case, I really have an organization, and I have 
not. There are men of the very highest character, whose 
names may be found among my donors, who give their 
annual subscriptions as friends of the cause. This is suffi- 
cient. ‘Then there is not actually an organization, because 
these names are never arranged in the order of President, 
Vice-President, Secretary, Treasurer, and Standing Com- 
mittee. Many of these say annually, ‘ There is my money 
and my name: do as you think best... The Magazine will 
show, to the end of time, who these friends are. I invite 
persons to call, and see for themselves. My writings, for a 
quarter of a century, are before the world. My life has been 
given to the work. Who can do more? Who will do as 
much? If any one thinks my life is one of ease and com- 
fort, I only say, ‘ The door is open: walkin. There are the 
prisons: visit them. There is the convict: take him by 
the hand. ‘There is the church: enter, if you can, and plead 
for the convict. Go, and ask for help. Go: do not wait. 
“Say not, There are four months, and then cometh the 
harvest: the fields are white already to the harvest.” I 
cannot shut the door if I would; and I would not if I could. 
Only let me alone. Do not take my reputation to build up 
yourself. If you have no merit of your own, then be con- 
tent, and wait your quarter of a century.’ 

3. The State may sustain the work. True; but the State 
must first be enlightened by the Philanthropist. What is 
the State? In this country, all power is vested in the peo- 
ple. Each man is really a sovereign: he casts his vote, 
and controls the whole body politic. Woman, too, has her 
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influence, far more potent than ballots or bullets, or the 
Press or the Pulpit. 

Much cannot be expected from the State. Banks, Tariffs, 
Railroads, and other objects, chiefly occupy the attention 
of Legislative bodies. It took years to create a Reform 
School for Boys; then another for Girls. Years will pass 
before there is an Inspector of Prisons for the State; some 
years longer before there is an Asylum for Inebriates; and a 
whole century, to all appearance, before the very first prin- 
ciples of Criminal Jurisprudence will be understood. I can- 
not wait, therefore, for the State. 

4. 'The Church should sustain the work. Here are diffi- 
culties which no one knows like the Reformer. He is 
sometimes amused, and sometimes pained, at the excuses 
that thicken around him. It would really make quite an 
article to print them, and to give merely a transcript of 
interviews with the laity and the clergy. A good begin- 
ning was made by Rev. Thomas Starr King, Pastor of the 
Hollis-street Church, Boston. The plan was simply this: 
To take up an annual collection for the cause, beginning 
with his own church. He presented the subject in a very 
masterly address, and raised at once one hundred dollars, 
then added to that sum ten dollars from his own pocket." 
Several have followed his example. In Barre, Fitchburg, 
Foxborough, and many other places, the same plan has 
been proposed. The whole work might be sustained in 
this way. Many churches are closed for various reasons, 
almost too insignificant to enumerate. Sometimes, the 
pews will be injured ; at another time, it is not a religious 
subject; a third, that a vote has been taken to close the 
church against all objects, except society purposes ; a fourth, 
that the pastor preaches once a year on the subject of the 
proper treatment of criminals! a fifth, that, if once opened, 
others might apply; sixth, that there are halls enough for 
our purposes; seventh, that, if opened, a collection might 
be asked, or the members called on afterwards ; eighth, that 





* See the number for September, in the present volume, 
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it is best to leave the church, and make individual calls; 
ninth, that there are no means of lighting up the church, 
and therefore it cannot be opened; tenth, that I do not 
belong to the denomination that worships at that altar; 
eleventh, that, in fact, the Committee is so large, that they 
could not be brought together to vote without great diffi- 
culty ; twelfth, that the benevolent objects already sustained 
by the church do not admit of adding another, — that of 
the duty of visiting the prisoner! But I forbear. The 
excuses are sO numerous and so insignificant, that I can 
hardly hold them long enough to put them on to paper. 
Take the following incident: A committee in a certain 
town talked a long while about opening the church. They 
had no settled pastor. Several wanted to hear me. But 
the door of the church was quite narrow. The bell was 
tolling in the afternoon. Notices were to be sent to the © 
other churches. I had requested only five minutes after 
the services were ended to state my cause. That could not 
be done. Finally I said, as I wanted the house at six 
o’clock, ‘ Call it a third religious service ;’ and the door was 
opened. 

5. The cause may be sustained by lectures. This is a great 
mistake. Undoubtedly, public addresses accomplish much 
good. It cannot be otherwise. Look at my subjects: The 
Temptations of Young Men; Influence of Crime on Home; 
The Duty of Society towards Discharged Prisoners; The 
Necessity of Labor in Prisons; Industrial Schools. These 
are but a few of the topics that belong to my department. 
As a means of support, lectures have afforded very little. 
Out of twelve lectures delivered, the whole income did not 
pay even the expenses! Then, again, my lectures are very 
exhausting to my health. My physician often warns me to 
avoid public efforts. But seeing, as I do, the young man 
often on the brink of ruin, I want to say a word. Then 
there is a word to be said to parents. The whole work 
might be rendered comparatively easy, if the church would 
open the door. That period is yet to come. 

6. The Press may be employed. Here, again, twelve 
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years’ experience has shown me that no Magazine can be 
made to pay its way, if devoted exclusively to a moral view 
of crime. ‘There is no difficulty in sustaining such publica- 
tions as the ‘ National Police Gazette, that fattens on 
crime, — that weekly spreads before the public thirty thou- 
sand sheets reeking with the most fetid descriptions of 
crime. It is to be regretted also that some of the leading 
journals of Boston have led off in the same low work. The 
Boston ‘ Traveller, after giving the disgusting details of the 
trial of Kalloch and the divorce of Dalton, even quotes 
the Old Testament to justify its meanness! Such conduct- 
ors of public journals, it seems to me, have a terrible 
account to settle with the community, with their con- 
sciences, and their God! During my labors as the Con- 
ductor of a work devoted to Prison Discipline, not a line 
has appeared, that, ‘dying, I would wish to blot’ I know 
the history of the Press throughout the world. Forty years 
ago, I entered a printing-house in Boston, at that time 
one of the very best in the United States. My apprentice- 
ship gave me a large acquaintance with the conductors of 
the press. My career as an editor has brought me into 
contact with both the secular and the religious press. I 
must say, that the Press is at this moment far more liberal 
than the Pulpit. But, for the pecuniary support of my 
cause, the periodical has failed me in the hour of trial. In 
no way have I so often been disappointed. Yet there are 
many tried friends, who do not forget my wants. For this 
reason, I have resolved to put the work into a quarterly 
form. I have done looking, then, to the periodical, as a 
permanent means of support. 

7. Finally, there seems to be but one way in which the 
cause can be permanently sustained; that is, by personal 
application to individuals. This is, however, a very trying 
way to sustain any cause. It is an agency, however, con- 
stantly employed by the commercial, the religious, and the 
literary world. Is a bank to be put into operation, or a 
railroad to be built ? — agents are sent out. Is a church to 
be erected ?— missionaries are employed. Is a library to be 
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established, or a piece of art to be purchased ? — agents are 
employed. It has always seemed strange, that, when the 
practice is so general, the Reformer shouid be despised 
when he simply asks for a mere pittance for hislabor. Fot 
the present, this plan must be adopted. Let those who do 
not approve of it suggest some other way. 

In conclusion, you will see the various methods employed 
to sustain the great work of Prison Reform. Each one is 
important. Few can employ them all; and one plan 
necessarily interferes with another. It is all missionary 
ground. I have aimed, in this work, to unite the Clergy- 
man, the Editor, and the Philanthropist. In the first office, 
the plans are presented by the living voice; in the second, 
by the pen; in the third, all is embraced in endeavoring to 
reclaim the criminal. 

It is remarkable, that, in this work, I have stood almost 


alone. In fact, of all men, the Reformer most frequently 


treads — 
‘The silent desert of a great new thought.’ 


He is alone. If any one essays to join him in his long and 
toilsome ascent, he will probably have mounted higher. He 
has, however, the sublime joy of standing in the very Coun- 
cil-chamber of Him ‘ who looks down from the height of his 
sanctuary to hear the groaning of the prisoner.’ 

Content to labor on, misunderstood by many, appreciated 
by the few, I shall honestly pursue the work; trusting to 
that benignant Providence that has smiled upon me for 
more than half a century, and earnestly hoping, that, as life 
wears away, some one will be raised up te complete the 
work, 


VISIT TO SALEM AND MARBLEHEAD. 


We have recently paid our annual visit to these two 
places; at the latter first, tarrying with our friend 
Frederick Robinson. He is well skilled in the science of 
criminal reform, as evinced in his public career in the 
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Senate Chamber, and practically tested as warden of the 
State Prison in Charlestown for seven years, at which 
time he introduced various methods of intellectual and 
moral improvement; and at no time has so great an 
amount of talent been elicited among the prisoners as 
during his administration. 

We also here met our friend Brown, who is ready to every 
good word and work. Through his influence, and the 
kindness of the committee, we were permitted to hold a 
‘third religious service’ at the Unitarian church. I say 
religious ; for such we deem our mission to be, as followers 
of Him who came to preach deliverance to the captive, 
and opening of the prison-doors to them that are bound. 

From thence, we went to Salem, and spent the week, 
including the ‘memorable Fourth ;’ and, the Sunday follow- 
ing, Rev. Mr. Ellis kindly offered his church for the presen- 
tation of our subject for the afternoon service; at the close 
of which, at the suggestion of our brother (Mr. Ellis), a 
generous contribution was received in aid of the cause. 
In the evening, Mrs. Spear delivered an address, in the 
Second- Advent Church, to a large and attentive audience ; 
the minister of the church, as also the choir, participating 
in the exercises. 

Stopping at that quiet home of the traveller, the Mansion 
House, we were able to obtain a little temporary rest from 
our labors, and leisure to call on some of our former friends ; 
among whom we found Francis Peabody at his delightful 
residence by the sea-shore; also Mr. Brookhouse, one of 
Salem’s seafaring merchants, long known as the owner and 
commander of vessels to Africa and other foreign ports. 

Here we also found, as worthy of Salem’s renown, one of 
our finest poets blended with the legal profession, in our 
friend Cheever. A contribution from his pen will appear 
in our next number. Yet, among all the friends living 
whom we hoped to have met, there was one who had 
seemingly left this earth to be crowned above, — him whose 
heart and hand were ever open in the dispensations of cha- 
rity and of love. Sach was Hon. Stephen C. Phillips. It 
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was our mournful privilege to attend the last sad, funereal 
rites of our dear departed brother. The scene was affect- 
ingly sublime, and one that could not fail to impress all 
hearts with the sense of the value of a true life, that can 
never die. C. 8. B. SPEAR. 

July 15, 1857. 


TEMPERANCE AND CUPIDITY. 





Ir is a singular fact, that cupidity has become the ally of 
tem perance ; that the liquor-dealer is unwittingly destroying 
his own business. Upon examination, it is found that the 
most villanous compounds now constitute the various 
liquors offered for sale both here and in Europe. It is said 
that there is scarcely a gallon of pure spirit in the merket. 
There are establishments in France, on the grandest scale, 
for the imitation of wines. It has been ascertained that a 
gallon of ‘ pure old whiskey’ contains strychnine enough to 
killa dog. ‘The base of modern brandy is mere corn and 
molasses. These are facts that should be known. It is 
worthy of remark, that wickedness often promotes its ruin. 
It has been found, that, the sharper and the more destruc- 
tive the weapons of war, the sooner will the trade in human 
blood be brought to an end. So, in the terrible trade of 
human souls, it is now found that even the rumseller is 
hastening the hour for the destruction of his own business. 
The Scriptures express the thought: ‘The way of the 
wicked he turneth upside down.’ We close with the ex- 
pressive remarks of the Boston ‘Journal,’ in which we 
cannot kelp heartily joining with him: — 











‘Long live the manufacturers of wines, brandy, and whiskey, 
who make them all poisonous beyond the shade of a doubt. Every 
man who swallows their compounds does it with his eyes open, and 
after fair warning. These frauds, being discovered, are no longer 
frauds. The victims are not poisoned by others: they poison them- 
selves. Men of sense are fast coming to the conclusion, that their 
only safety lies in banishing these imitations of liquors from their 
houses; and so the cause ‘of temperance is receiving an onward 
impetus from a motive power not called to its aid by temperance 
men.’ 









STATE INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Tus institution, so beautifully located in the town of 
Lancaster, is already filled to the number originally intended 
by the commissioners, — that of ninety members. 

The report by its excellent superintendent, the Rev. 
Bradford K. Pierce, is full of interest and pathos, as indi- 
cated by a few extracts from his daily journal of the 
character of the girls, and the means devised for their 
reformation : — 


* Two sisters came to the school, — good-looking American girls. 
They had been permitted to run nearly wild: the father worked 
daily in an adjoining city; and the step-mother could not or did 
not control them, although exceedingly liberal in the application of 
blows. The youngest girl wandered in the streets, picked up old 
iron upon the wharves to sell for the smaller articles that she 
needed. ‘They were perfectly lawless. In a few days, they be- 
came so sour and impertinent, so obstinate in refusing work, that 
it seemed impossible to live in the house with them. The chap- 
lain of the Westborough School visited us, and attended prayers 
in the morning. At the close of the devotions, both girls 
came to him, and asked him, bursting into tears together as they 
made the inquiry, ** If he knew their brother?’ who is an inmate 
of the school. It at once occurred to me, that the key to their 
reformation had been discovered. In a day or two, both girls 
being shut up for ill-behavior, in different rooms, the older one 
cried aloud in her passion; and the younger, unable to restrain 

her feelings, burst through a window to reach her sister, without 
' any regard to the consequences of the act upon herself. The 
matron sent for me; and the course to be pursued was too dis- 
tinctly indicated by Providence to be overlooked. I first went to 
the older sister: ‘*‘ You love L ; do you not?’ —* Yes, sir,” 
she answered, melting at once, quite thrown off her guard by the 
unexpected character of the question. ‘* You wish to have her 
a good girl, do you not?’ —“ Yes, sir.” —‘* Do you not think 
we are doing all we can to have her one ?’’ —“ Yes, sir.” — “ Do 
you not think, if you do wrong, and become so obstinate and 
angry, it has a bad effect upon her?” — “ Yes, sir.” — “ Can we 
save L , if you do not help us ?”” —** No, sir.” — “ Will you 
try, from to-day, to help us, if we will continue to do all we 
can 1’? —‘* Yes, sir.”’ She was for the first time utterly subdued. 
The love she had for her sister was the strongest affection in her 
heart, and she was true to her word. I went to L , and 
introduced very much the same line of questionings, with the 
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same result. A new and solemn idea was received by both sisters, 
— that the salvation of the other depended, in a good degree, 
upon herself. From that time, there appeared a noticeable change 
in their whole appearance and habit; their countenances bright- 
ened up; and they entered, particularly the younger, without 
questioning, upon their portion of the housework, becoming both 
a comfort and a material aid to the matron.’ 


‘Last sabbath evening, after Sunday school, C wrote the 
following letter to the matron; the only change in it that we have 
made is to leave out repetitions, and to correct the spelling : — 
*«* My dear mother, — Oh, how sad I feel about my soul! But 
I want you to forgive me for what I have done here: God will; I 
know he will. Will you let me write home to my mother to for- 
give me? for I have said a great many things that I want to have 
her forgive me for; and, mother, I want to have you forgive me. 
Write to me, and tell me all about Jesus, will you? for I want to 
know all about him. I think I do love him; I want to love him. 
I want to be a good girl, and to do right. Oh, I think now what 
he has done for me! Do write to me, and tell me how to get to 
heaven. When J was at home, I said a great many things that I 
would not say now for any thing; and I want my mother to for- 
give me. I went up into my room to-night to pray to God to 
forgive my sins. How sad my mother feels about me. That is the 
reason that I want to write to her. Pray for me, that God will 
forgive me. I must close; so now good-by. C—.” 
‘This return of filial affection to her own mother is indeed a 
true and touching evidence of the sincerity of her penitence, and 
of her desire to live a new life.’ 





‘THE FIRST HEGIRA. 


* Oct. 16. — Just after tea, word was brought to me, that J 
the first girl that entered the school, and E and C , the 
last girls that we have received, had run away. As the plan was 
to follow the railroad, we started for the station, and pushed on 
up the line of the road, discovering, as we thought, their foot- 
prints in the sand. A gentleman in advance of us soon overtook 
them. Their chagrin and shame, when brought to me, can be 
easily imagined. ‘The little girls were evidently influenced by the 
older. J knew better; but she is jealous, suspicious, and 
has an amazing power of endurance. Her temper has been dis- 
turbed; she did not like the restraint of the home; her brother 
was in a circus company; and it was the height of her ambition 
to become a member of one of these strolling bands. 

‘17th. — At prayers, this morning, after all the company were 
seated, the three girls were brought into the room. It caused 
quite a sensation, as but two or three of the girls knew that they 
hac been returned. The whole matter was discussed before the 
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family ; the case of the three girls, it being understood, would be 
referred to the trustees: they had voluntarily left us, and now 
they must remain in their rooms until it was decided whether they 
could be permitted to remain. The impossibility of escape was 
set forth; and the devotions of the hour received their tone and 
coloring from the occasion. The family appeared very much 
affected, the three girls sobbing aloud during the prayer. 
‘20th.— The three girls who had attempted the escape were 
brought before Mr. Fay, and their case was seriously and kindly 
considered. The superintendent expressed a desire that they 
might be re-instated as members of the family. After appropriate 
counsels and warnings, they were permitted again to enter the 
family circle on probation. They rushed at once to the arms of 
Mrs. Carpenter, weeping, asking her forgiveness, and covering her 
with their embraces. Of this touching scene, Col. F. writes to 
me in a letter, subsequently: ‘* No scene has given so much grati- 
fication, so much hope and confidence, to me, as that between 
Mrs. C. and the returning prodigals. To see them with their 
arms about her neck, kissing her; her arms encircling them all at 
the same time, caressing them, expressing her joy that her children 
had come back again: not a frown, not a word of reproach; but 
every look a smile, every word tempered by kindness and affection! 
I said to myself, Here is the father and returning prodigal; and 
the words, ‘ When afar off, he ran and fell on his neck, and kissed 


him, saying, My son that was lost is found,’ sprang into my mind ; 
and I said, here is true, real, practical Christianity, and not cold, 
heartless, unmeaning, hypocritical profession. Why, sir, that 
scene in the front hall was worthy of being drawn by the pencil 
of Raphael or Michael Angelo; and encourages me, that we have 


not been mistaken, and shall not be disappointed, in the spirit 
which will actuate our matrons.”’’ 


As many parents have expressed a great desire to know the form of 
admission to the above institution, we give the following, as furnished us by 
Mr. George Andrews, of Salem, one of the Commissioners : — 


COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
ESSEX, #8. 


To any of the Police Officers or Constables of the City of Salem, in 

said County. — You are hereby commanded to take charge of 
, of , a girl under the age of sixteen and above the age 

of seven years, who has been proved to me, by competent evidence, to be a 
suitable subject for the State Industrial School for Girls within this Com- 
monwealth, and a proper subject for its care, discipline, and instruction; and 
to deliver the said girl, without delay, to the Superintendent of said School, 
or other person in charge thereof, at the place ois the same is established ; 
and, for so doing, this shall be your sufficient warrant. 

Dated this day of , A.D. 18 » at 
Salem, in said County. 


Commissioner. 


















MISCELLANEOUS, 


MISSION OF PRISON REFoRM. — To our patrons and friends, who have so 
kindly contributed to sustain this mission in behalf of the Prisoner, and the 
general objects of Criminal Reform, I beg leave to offer my sincere thanks, 
humbly hoping and trusting that their ardor will be none the less abated 
after a long series of years of struggle and of effort to sustain an enterprise 
destined to gain an ascendency in the mind of the civilized world unparalleled 
in the annals of history, as evinced by the spirit of inquiry now abroad, in 
Europe and in our own country, on the great questions of moral ethics; 
namely, What can be done for the prevention of crime? how shall we strike 
at the sources of evil? and what discipline is most conducive to the reforma- 
tion of the offender? These and siznilar questions are now agitating the 
public mind, until the great problem shall have been solved, and humanity 
redeemed. 

It may take centuries for the development of these great principles; but, 
nevertheless, it will surely come. Already a century has elapsed since the 
great era of visiting prisons was commenced by Howard; and, as the flower- 
ing of the plant growing from the result of this movement is exhibited in the 
benevolent institutions of the present age, another century may elapse ere 
another blossoming of another and more sublime character shall appear. 
Still we may hope, as the facilities of intercourse increase with the advance- 
ment of knowledge and moral discovery, that an impetus will be given to 
the cause of human progress, outgrowing the barbarisms of the past, in a truly 


new and living age. Cc. 8. B. 8. 


To THE PuBLic.—In carrying out our work, we have been pained to 
find that one whom we have assisted more than all others has endeavored 
to destocy our character. Facts have come to our knowledge from many 
sources. It is the more painful when we find thet an association, for the 
members ot whicu we have had the highest respect, have encouraged him in 
his work. That good may have been done to the Discharged Convict, we 
are not disposed to deny. In entering upon our work, we did not believe 
that any one would be so unkind, after sharing our hospitality for months, as 
to recklessly misrepresent our cause, — one who, had he not been sustained in 
the hour of adversity, might again have become the tenant of the prison. 
Such a course must end in disappointment to him, and, what is more painful 
to us, to the injury of the Discharged Prisoner. 


An EXPLANATION. — The present number contains a large list of receipts, 
covering a period of eight months, which should have been before acknow- 
ledged. This will account for the large amount. 

In sending out bills, we have given credit four months beyond the ycar. 
For instance, a subscriber who owes from January, 1857, is credited to April, 
1858, as the work will be suspended for four months, that is, from August 
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till January; for, in publishing a quarterly, it is desirable that it should 
begin with the year. We need help exceedingly to settle up debts unavoid- 
ably incurred in the prosecution of our labors. We hope to begin the year 
with our accounts settled up, and with many new names added to our 
list. 


IMPRISONMENT OF EMINENT MEN. — For some time, we have given 
sketches of the Lives of Eminent Men who have been imprisoned. This part 
of our labor, we learn, has given very general satisfaction. We shall proba- 
bly continue this series in the Quarterly, and under more favorable circum- 
stances, as we can give longer articles, and we shall have more time for 
preparation. The following are the names of those whom we have already 
given: John Bunyan; James Montgomery; William Dodd, D.D.; Sir 
Walter Raleigh; Juan Placido; John Harrington; Daniel DeFoe; Col. 
Richard Lovelace; Luis de Camvens; George Wither; Richard Savage; 
Galileo. 

After having given sketches of Eminent Men, we shall then find a wide 
field in the Lives of Eminent Women. 

Our plan was as follows : — 


1. Imprisonment of Literary Men. 
Distinguished Women. 
Religious Martyrs. 

Of Kings and Queens. 

The Bible History of Prisons. 


The Sketches in preparation are, Sir Henry Howard; John Howard; 
Grotius; William Penn; Judge Jeffreys; Socrates; Thomas Paine; Dave- 
nant; Major George Strangeway; Luther; Thomas Cooper; Lord Bacon; 
Sir Roger L’Estrange; Duke of Hamilton; Earl of Holland; Lord Copel ; 
Biron; Leigh Hunt. 

The list might be swelled into an enormous volume, especially if we in- 
clude the History of the Kings and Queens and the Religious Martyrs. The 
field is rich in facts, and has never yet been explored. Many valuable Lec- 
tures might be prepared for Lyceums. Already this has been spoken of; and 
we shall probably deliver a few addresses the coming winter. 

We are very desirous that any one who may have any facts connected 
with the History of Eminent Men and Women should send them. Any 
engravings of Prison Scenes would also be very acceptable. 

The demand for a volume of this kind is so great already, that, had we 
time, we should prepare it for the press. But, at present, every thing must 
be delayed till our return from the West, where we shall probably spend two 
months. Such is the state of our health, that we must leave home for the 
present. Persons who may wish to subscribe may send in their names; 
and, when the work is published, the work may be sent by mail. 


oF 


THE QUARTERLY. — In our last number, we proposed to change our work 
into a quarterly form. Since then we have consulted with some of our best 
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friends, who have highly approved of the alteration. The reasons are briefly 
these: 1. There will be more time to visit prisons, and to aid the discharged 
prisoner. 2. The income of the monthly is not sufficient to meet its expenses. 
3. The change will give a better opportunity to present articles of a more 
elaborate character. 4. The work will be more likely to be preserved. 
5. The press will more generally notice a quarterly. 6. It is the form now 
very generally adopted by editors of the most scientific works. 

No change will take place in the size of the page, the price of the work, 
or the principles heretofore maintained. The delay of the work till January 
will give us time to mature our plans, and to settle up our accounts. 


BrInDING. — We intend, as soon as possible, to have the remaining 
volumes of our work bound up for subscribers. 


Our Own Works. — We have on hand a few copies of the ‘Titles of 
Jesus,’ ‘ Voices from Prison,’ and ‘ Essays on Capital Punishment;’ also a 
number of volumes of the ‘ Prisoners’ Friend,’ in handsome binding. These 
works may be sent by mail. We hope, in the course of a year, to prepare 
the work on ‘Imprisonment of Eminent Men.’ Should that succeed, it will 
be followed by that of ‘Imprisonment of Eminent Women.’ 


(> For the Prospectus of the Quarterly, see last page of Cover. 
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have been in use but a short time, while the variety presented guarantees satisfaction to all 
parties. 


Persons hiring, who concluded to buy within a year, will receive a deduction of rent. 
An opportunity is thereby given for a fair trial before purchasing. The very large number 
of instruments on hand induces the undersigned to offer them at exceedingly low prices. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO. 


115, Washington Street, Boston. 



































PROSPECTUS. 


PRISONERS FRIEND. 
PUBLISHED QUARTERLY. 


CHARLES SPEAR... .. «. « « « EpITon AND PROPRIETOR. 
CATHARINE 8. B. SPEAR ... . . .”* Associate Epiror. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE OF THE EDITORS, 
No. 98, SUMMER STREET, BOSTON. 


Tus ‘Prisoners’ Friend’ will hereafter be published in a Quarterly form, 
commencing Jan. 1, 1858. Past experience, large observation, «nd exten- 
sive correspondence, both in the Old and New World, have given the editors 


facilities possessed by few persons in this country for conducting such a © 


Journal. The following will comprise the leading features of the work :— 


I. Valuable original articles on Criminal Reform. 

II. A careful selection from the best Foreign Periodicals. 
Ill. Reviews of valuable Works on different Moral Topics. 
1V. List of New Publications. 

Vv. Public Education. 

VI. Moral Tales, illustrating the effects of kindness. 
VIL. Biographical Sketches of Eminent Philanthropists. 
VU. A Record of the various Reforms. 


It is also intended to procure ELEGANT ENGRAVINGS. Several have already 
been secured. 

Several valuable writers will contribute to its columns. 

The times now demand a thorough work on the great subject of the 
Causes and Remedies of Crime. 

No pains will be spared to secure a valuable work, as the Editor has 
constant access to all the leading journals of the day. 

The subject of Reformatory Institutions for Juvenile Delinquents will 
receive especial attention, as that department is now claiming the attention of 
Philanthropists throughout the world. 

Send your name. If you cannot act, then ask your friend, male or female. 

Two dollars a year, in advance. Three copies for $5. Each number 
to contain 72 pages, making a volume of 288 pages yearly. A titlepage and 
index will be added. The work is published in an octavo form, on good paper 
and fair type. 


FREMIUMS FOR NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


For two subscribers, a copy of the ‘ Titles of Christ’ ($1.90); for one sub- 
scriber, a copy of the ‘ Essays on Capital Punishment’ (62 cts.), or the ‘Life 
of Mrs. Fry,’ or * Voices from Prison’ (50 cts.). Or we will seud almost any 
popular work to the amount of fifty cents for every new subscriber, and pay 
the postage. Of course, cash must accompany the order. 


= It is earnestly hoped that the Press generally ‘will notice this Periodi- 


cal; and to those who publish the above Prospectus a similar favor will be - 


reciprocated. 
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